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A Market 
Cannot be “Rigged” 


THE impossibility of controlling 
prices by law or other artificial 
means has been emphatically 
demonstrated during the past year 
or two. The might and wealth of 
the United States Government 
couldn’t keep wheat prices from 
dropping to the lowest levels in a 
lifetime because the supply of 
wheat was greaier than the demand. 
The same thing applies to cotton 
and copper and various other 


commodities. 


Supply and demand make prices. 
Supply is the number of cattle, 
hogs, sheep and calves which is 
available; demand is a matter of 
the public’s taste and the public’s 
purse. Supply fluctuates notice- 
ably and the fluctuations are 
clearly evident in the record of 


receipts. Demand fluctuates to an 


equal degree but the fluctuations 
are not so easily seen because there 
is no definite record of them. 
Changes in demand result from 
substitute purchase of competing 
products, changes in weather, 
shutting down or opening up of 
factories and in general the con- 


dition of the public purse. 


Under these circumstances, 
Armour and Company must buy 
livestock on a basis which will per- 
mit ready sale of the resulting 
product. Only by keeping live- 
stock prices and meat prices in tune 
with each other can the channels 
of trade be kept open so as to pro- 
vide a daily cash market for pro- 


ducers and a constant supply for 
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consumers, 


ARMOUR 48) COMPANY. U. S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated with the N. B. C. 
Central Standard time 8.30 to 9.00 P. M. 
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FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


(Address envelope to any Sales Office) 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Company. 
Gentlemen: Send free copies of booklets and 
leaflets as marked. 
] New Calf Book [ Poultry Vaccines 
{ ]) Hemorrhagic | Pulmonary Edema 
Septicemia [ Pink Eye 
[ ] Hog Cholera [ Calf Secours 
[ ] Bloodless Castration  [ Mastitis 
[ ] Caleium Phosphate | Dehorning 
Compound | Horn-Shaping 
Weights 


Name... 


Address...... 
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Nothing 14c Can Buy 


Is Half so Valuable to the Stockman 
as Life Immunity from Blackleg! 


UTTING your calves out of the reach of 
Blackleg is worth many times the cost of 
vaccination. 


One dose of Franklin Bacterin does it. No “ifs” or 
“buts” about it—each dose means life immunity. 
Why take chances? Losses STOP right now when 
Franklin’s is used. 


The ten to one concentration gives quick action— 
the double sterilization insures purity. Be sure the 
star-signature mark is on the bottle. Send for new 
edition of “The Calf Book,” that tells the whole story. 


Local Drug Store Agencies carry Franklin Biologics 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City Wichita Alliance Rapid City Amarillo 
Fort Worth Marfa El Paso Santa Maria Calgary 
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eyond the Experimental Stage 


F THE eighteen central-market agencies that form the network of a coun- 
try-wide system of live-stock marketing, with the National Live Stock 


Marketing Association at its apex, eleven are now handling greater volumes 
of business than any other firm on their respective markets—volumes built 
on superior services rendered by the individual agencies. Co-operation in mar- 


keting is established. 
markets is permanent. 

The Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association is a part of this 
organization—owned and controlled by producers and feeders. In its first 
year of operation it has built on the Denver Market and for direct sales from 
range to feed-lot a substantial and efficient buying and selling agency. Its 
position in the national system broadens these facilities and provides a wide 
outlet for feeder and stocker animals. 

Through co-operation of feeders and rangemen, the Intermountain now 
offers ample credit facilities at low interest rates under a policy that has 
proved to be profoundly sound. During the last year—one of the most trying 
in the history of the live-stock industry—the Intermountain has not had a 
dollar of credit loss. 

Ship to the Intermountain. The marketing and credit services of this 
association are at your command. More than that—the utility of all the 
member agencies of the National is yours. 


It is no longer an experiment. Its place on the nation’s 


The Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 


401 Live Stock Exchange Building Union Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 
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Early History of Cattle Industry in Arizona 


BY BERT HASKETT 
Bureau of Animal Industry 


ATTLE-RAISING ON A COMMERCIAL 

, basis began in Arizona in the middle seventies 

—a time still enshrined in the memories of 

men now living. The ending of the Apache depreda- 
tions and the completion of the Atlantic & Pacific— 
now the Santa Fe—and the Southern Pacific Rail- 
ways across the territory a few years later were the 
contributing factors in opening up the new country 
for settlement. Cattle, however, were not unknown 
in the region prior to that time, live stock of all 
classes having been introduced by the Jesuit mission- 
aries as early as the year 1687. Following these 
early importations, cattle in the possession of the 
Spanish settlers and the rude aboriginal neophytes are 


said to have become quite plentiful in the valleys of 





ON TRAIL TO SHIPPING POINT 


the San Pedro and the Santa Cruz Rivers by 1822, at 
which time the Apache Indians began raiding the 
settlements, driving away the stock, and killing or 
carrying into captivity so many of the people that the 
haciendas had to be abandoned, and the ranchers seek 
refuge in the walled presidios of Tucson and Santa 
Cruz—a state of affairs that held sway for more than 
half a century. 


Country Overrun by Red Marauders 


Under such chiefs as Delgadito, Mangus Colorado, 
Cochise, Victorio, Chatto, Juh, and others equally 
netcrious, all the territory now comprised within the 
limits of southern Arizona and New Mexico, and 
nerthern Sonora and Chihuahua, Mexico, was over- 
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run by these red marauders, the settlements being all 
finally desolated by fire, robbery, and murder, and 
the live stock stolen and slaughtered. No white man’s 
life was secure beyond Tucson, and even there the 
few inhabitants lived in a state of terror. 

Travelers to California in the early fifties, who 
made the trip by way of the southern route which 
passed through what are now parts of Arizona, 
report seeing the remains of abandoned cattle 
ranches. J. R. Bartlett, a member of the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission that surveyed the 
line between the United States and Mexico, at about 
the same time, mentions, in his “Personal Narrative 
and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, California, 
Sonora and Chihuahua,” seeing a few wild cattle, but 
none under domestication. 

According to accounts, Arizona by 1863—the year 
in which it was set aside as a separate territory—had 
a white population of 581 persons, most: of whom 
lived in Tucson or in close proximity to the one or 
two missions that had withstood the Apache raids. 
J. Ross Brown, who made a trip through the newly 
organized territory in that year, and who published 
an account of his journey in a volume entitled ‘The 
Apache Country,” said there were no live stock and 
no farming activities in Arizona at that time. Due 
to Indian barbarities, the country had reverted to a 
state of savagery. 

For the most part, this crimson period in the his- 
tory of the Southwest is attributable to the truculence 
of the Apache tribe, the most southerly offshoot of 
the turbulent Athapascan family. Like certain others 
of their related tribes, the Apaches are not united 
under one head, being divided into a number of 
closely related tribal groups having the same lan- 
guage and customs, the best-known of which are the 
Mescaleros, Jicarillos, Chiricahuas, Pinalenos, Coy- 
oterios, and Tontos. 

Probably at no time during the period of their 
long predatory reign did the total population of the 
Apaches exceed 6,000 in numbers. The most blood- 
thirsty of the line were the Chiricahuas, who success- 
fully defied our best Indian fighters from the time the 
Southwest was acquired from Mexico until 1886, 
when the last of the hostile groups surrenderea as 
prisoners-of-war to General Nelson A. Miles. 

Unlike the northern and eastern Indians, the 
Apaches did not fight in masses, but stealthily in 
small bands over wide stretches of country, waylay- 
ing travelers on the roads, and plundering and 
destroying unprotected agricultural and mining set- 
tlements. When on the war-path, the braves wore no 
clothing except a loin-cloth and moccasins, and car- 
ried no rations, depending for their food supply upon 
wild fruits, nuts, herbs, game, and domestic animals 
stolen from the whites. In most instances their 
activities were confined to the roughest, the hottest, 
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and the most arid sections of the country—places 
with which they were perfectly familiar, and where 
they could travel on foot seventy-five miles in a day. 
Being on their native heath, they knew all the trails 
and water-holes. They were, moreover, accustomed 
to the climate, inured to hardships, and adept in all 
the stratagems of savage warfare. In practically all 
cases they outnumbered the troops ten to one. 


Civil War Period Bloodiest in History of Southwest 


At the time of the outbreak of the Civil War, in 
1861, the federal troops stationed at various points 
in what are now parts of Arizona were withdrawn to 
the Rio Grande, and the region was left for the most 
part to itself. Some protection, however, during the 
time was afforded by the California Volunteers. The 
period from 1861 to 1874, when the Indians were 
placed on reservations of their own, is hence per- 
haps the most sanguinary and violent in the annals 
of the Southwest. The Apaches believed that the 
whites had given up the struggle and abandoned the 
country to them. The history of Arizona during this 
time might well be written in blood. The adventur- 
ous pioneer stockmen who had the courage to occupy 
the country at that time fell victims to Apache treach- 
ery by the hundreds. In the years from 1861 to 1874 
more than a thousand settlers are said to have found 
bloody graves in the territory overrun by this tribe. 
But, as time passed, the Indian gradually yielded to 
his destiny. The gaps in the ranks of the pioneer 
settlers, victims of Apache atrocities, were rapidly 
filled by the incoming tide in search of new range 
lands. For such as these the Apache had no terror. 
With the return of the United States troops to the 
army posts in Arizona in the late sixties, the Apache 
depredations were in time brought to an end under 
Generals Crook and Miles. Settlements again took 
root, towns sprang up, the valleys were brought 
under cultivation, flocks and herds were driven in, 
and the rich domain was reclaimed from the fiends 
who had so long reddened it with the blood of the 
pioneer home-builders. 

Other than a few small herds in the possession of 
the Pima and Papago Indians—tribes friendly to the 
whites—the only cattle within the limits of Arizona 
during the period of Apache outrages were a herd of 
forty head owned by William Oury, of Tucson, and 
another of about the same number in Williamson 
Valley near Prescott, belonging to L. A. Stevens. 
These cattle were bought of emigrant trains en route 
from points in the eastern states to California in 
1864. During the day they had to be carefully pro- 
tected from the Apaches by armed guards. At night 
they were held in strong corrals, under lock and key, 
odjoining the dwellings of the owners. 

With the return of the troops, in the late sixties 
crd carly seventies, to the military posts in Arizona 
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A DROVE OF MEXICAN CATTLE 
Many such cattle are marketed in the United States. 


surrounding the country overrun by the Apaches, it 
became necessary to drive in cattle from the adjoin- 
ing states with which to feed the army. The first of 
these importations apparently was made from Cali- 
fornia by General Banning in 1866. Mention is also 
made of Eben Stanley having entered the territory 
with ‘a herd for that purpose from Iowa in the same 
year. Shortly thereafter, however, cattle for the 
almy were obtained from contractors who brought 
them in on foot from all points of the compass. 
According to accounts, Hooker, Hooper & Hines, 
under the direction of the first-named, Colonel H. C. 
Hooker, were the agents who supplied most of the 
cattle, their first deliveries to the army posts being 
made in 1867. From that time on for several years 
this firm supplied the entire military force of the ter- 
ritcry, as well as the Apache tribes which it became 
necessary to ration, with beef for slaughter. The 
number sold to the government agencies for the mili- 
tary and the Indians by this firm often ran as high as 


As a rule, they are not so well bred as our native cattle 


15,500 head yearly. Oregon, Idaho, California, and 
points along the Gulf of Mexico furnished the cattle 
making up these deliveries. They were driven in on 
foot in herds of 4,000 each, and were held near the 
army posts and Indian agencies where they could be 
had in small bunches on short notice. Those for the 
Indians were shot down by the contractor, one bulleck 
for each family of five or six Indians, the squaws 
standing by at the time with their knives in hand, 
surrounded by a pack of half-starved curs licking 
their chops in anticipation of the feast to come, ready 
to dismember the carcass, as befitting the Apache 
customs, 


Beginning of Cattle-Trailing into Territory 


During the years from 1866 to 1874, cattle in 
large numbers were trailed into Arizona to meet the 
government needs. Previous to this time, however, 
rere were turned locse on the range, the Apaches 
being still active, often killing the guards and steal- 
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ing the stock turned out to graze under the very guns 
of the forts. Efforts made by Pete Kitchin, Thomas 
Hughes, and James Pennington to raise grain and 
vegetables for the troops in plain view of the army 
posts were unsuccessful, their ranches being raided, 
their employees killed, and their work animals driven 
off. In one of these raids in the Sonoita Valley, in 
sight of Camp Crittenden, Pennington and his two 
sons were killed, while at work in the field, by the 
Apaches, and his daughter was thrown from a cliff 
and left for dead. She was rescued, however, and 
finally recovered from her injuries. 

Attempts to run cattle on the open range during 
this period were unsuccessful. Colonel H. C. Hooker, 
who turned a herd loose in Williamson Valley, near 
Prescott, in 1868, had to gather and move them on 
account of the rapacity of the Apaches. Nothing 
daunted, however, he tried it again in the following 
year in southern Arizona on the Babacomari Land 
Grant, near Camp Crittenden, with 4,000 head, in the 
charge of forty armed vaqueros, but failed. Although 
the cattle were closely herded by day and bedded 
down under a strong guard at night, it became 
apparent that the Apaches would soon make away 
with them. In order to safeguard the cattie, they 
were moved 100 miles southwest of Tucson, where a 
range had been secured for them on the Papago 
Indian Reservation. As the Apaches would not enter 
Papago territory, it was thought the cattle would be 
safe there. During the winter of 1869-70, however, 
more than 400 of the number were stolen and eaten 
by the friendly Papagos, which was probably a much 
smaller loss than the colonel would have sustained 
elsewhere in Arizona at that time. 

The campaigns of General George Crook against 
the Apaches—the most brilliant and striking in the 
history of Indian warfare—began to bear fruit in 
the early seventies,. most of the hostile bands by that 
time having been beaten into submission and moved 
to reservations set aside for them. As a result, cattle 
were brought in from all directions and turned loose 
on the virgin ranges. Great droves of 4,000 head 
each were trailed in from Texas by such men as 
Hooper & Hooker, Hardin & Martin, and others, and 
sold locally for range purposes. It was at about this 
time that the Sanfords and Vails came in with large 
herds from California and elsewhere, and laid the 
foundation for the great holdings retained by them 
until times comparatively recent. 


Establishment of First Ranches 


It is said that the first cattle brought into what is 
now a part of Arizona by an American were a small 
herd trailed in by William Kirkland, in 1857, who 
settled forty miles south of Tucson, on the Canoa 
Ranch. The accounts of these cattle are meager. It 
is likely, however, that they went the way of all flesh 
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in those days—that is, down the throats of the 
Apaches. The first permanent cattle ranch estab- 
lished in the territory, following the Apache reign of 
terror, was that of Colonel H. C. Hooker, in 1872, 
on the slopes of the Galiuro Mountains, overlooking 
the Sulphur Springs Valley. This energetic and far- 
sighted pioneer, who served the army posts and the 
Indian agencies with beef for so many years, had 
long realized that, once the Apache depredations were 
brought to an end, Arizona was destined to take high 
rank as a producer of range cattle. In selecting the 
site for his great landed estate, known as the Sierra 
Bonito Ranch, he picked one of the best grass sec- 
tions of the territory. While making his headquar- 
ters here, and adding to his own holdings with the 
best grades of cattle and horses to be obtained in the 
country, he continued for many years to supply the 
government departments in Arizona with cattle. 


[To be concluded in December] 


BIG GAME AND LIVE STOCK ON NEW MEXICO 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


BY H. L. HODGE 


Chairman, State Forest Advisory Board, New Mexico 
Cattle Growers’ Association 


ET IT BE UNDERSTOOD IN THE BEGINNING THAT 

we are dealing only with forests on which live stock runs 

the entire year; where cows breed and raise their calves year 

after year, until they outlive their usefulness; where the ani- 

mals know their range better than any cowman, forest official, 

or sportsman ever can know it, and where to a certain extent 
they must acquire the instincts of game to survive. 


On these breeding ranges—the last remnant of anything 
approaching the old stock-raising methods—the stockman, to 
obtain exclusive control of his grazing allotment, has invested 
considerable money in buying many pieces of scattered pat- 
ented land, and has spent still more in the building of pas- 
tures and drift-fences and the development of watering-places; 
all with the idea that his business would be a permanent one 
the year around, and not at all a question of more or less 
temporary, roving summer grazing. Take away the stock- 
man’s right to run live stock, and all this patented land, with 
the improvements on it, as well as all improvements on gov- 
ernment land, would be worth little or nothing. 


For years the owners of live stock on the national forests 
were the main factor in the preservation, and in many places 
the increase, of game. It may have been through selfish rea- 
sons that they advocated the establishment of game refuges, 
patrolled them themselves, started the war against predatory 
animals through the Biological Survey, and helped toward the 
enactment of legislation favorable to game preservation. Be 
that as it may, were it not for the stockman, game protection 
would not have reached the point it has today in this state. 
In most things there is a saturation point, and at that point 
in the preservation of certain game species the stockman has 
now arrived. 


Under the old system of free, open range, and even during 
the early years of the national forests, there were practically 
no drift-fences. Cattle could move from place to place accord- 
ing to food and water conditions. For a while this worked, 
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because it was a new and ungrazed country; but eventually 
came overstocking, and heavy death loss when dry years hap- 
pened. Today most stockmen have their own fenced allot- 
ments, and must keep these stocked according to what grass 
and water they themselves have, regardless of their neighbors. 
To do this, they remove yearly, not only the male increase, 
but the female also, or its equivalent in old cows. They cannot 
go on as in the old days, letting their herds increase beyond 
the carrying capacity of their present allotments. Common- 
sense should prevent this. If not, the Forest Service will act 
as a substitute, 


The settling-up of outlying districts, the building of roads 
following the advent of the automobile, and consequently 
heavier hunting over a wider area, also cut down the spread 
of the deer range and caused congestion of deer in some local- 
ities. The creation of game refuges, the killing of many hun- 
dreds of mountain lions, and the removal year after year by 
hunters of bucks only, eventually must result in overstocking 
in certain areas, especially by does—this in spite of the substi- 
tution to a great extent of the mountain coyote for the lion as 
a predator. 

It is true that deer subsist mainly on brush and cattle on 
grass. But on practically all our mountain ranges on the for- 
ests of New Mexico the more accessible brush on the hillsides 
is absolutely essential to cattle during the dry spring months, 
when outside waters dry up, and permanent water exists 
chiefly in the bottom of deep, rough canyons. From these, 
cattle are then too weak to climb to the grass, as it becomes 
eaten off farther and farther back. Given a proper number of 
cattle, is it fair to cut that number down to accommodate an 
increasing supply of deer? In many places, without any cattle 
at all and under present conditions, the deer would eventually 
reach the starvation point. 

And now we come down to the gist of the whole matter: 
Who is to decide what is the proper number of cattle and the 
correct number of deer? Who should have the say as to 
whether the grass, the brush, or both are being injured, 
whether by live stock or by deer, and to what extent? 

The stockman lives on the ground the year around, and 
makes his living because of, or in spite of, the conditions of 
his range. He ought to know better than anyone else what is 
going on on his allotment—and he does know. But, because 
his living depends on it, he is looked on as too selfish to be 
anything but a liar. So he is let out as a judge, and occa- 
sionally politely consulted as to his opinion. 

The average sportsman comes out for the ten-day big- 
game season or a fishing trip yearly, and from what he sees 
in that time blats out what he thinks ought to be done—a 
thousand different suggestions for every question; then goes 
home and forgets all about it. To make it easier for him to 
get his game is with him the main issue. 

The officials of the State Game Department could learn 
enough to handle the question from the game viewpoint, if 
they held their jobs long enough. But they change too often, 
and their knowledge of the stock industry is limited. 

Committees composed of representatives of the Game 
Department and the Biological Survey, cattlemen, sheepmen, 
and sportsmen have investigated and reinvestigated, each look- 
ing at the question from his own individual standpoint alone; 
each exaggerating or underrating existing conditions, and the 
cause or causes of them, according to his job—all as far apart 
as the poles, with no chance of getting together. 

Our last Game Survey Committee recommended the open- 
ing of certain game refuges and the killing of does in a certain 
Specified congested area; and the State Game Commission has 
so ordered. As an experimental beginning, this is all very 
well; but there have been too much outside talk by committee 
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members and too many minority reports. There is a steadily 
growing sentiment among game enthusiasts in favor of turn- 
ing over certain portions of our national forests to the game 
alone. Recently our state game warden came out quite 
strongly for this in the press, claiming that a single deer was 
more valuable to the state than a single calf at weaning time, 
and giving those values as $100 and $25, respectively. Did he 
forget the taxes paid on breeding cows and range equipment 
necessary to produce that calf? Did he forget that resident 
owners of cattle have to purchase supplies, employ labor, and 
spend money as well as non-resident hunters? He “does not 
advocate taking any range where it would cause cattle- or 
sheepmen financial sacrifice or loss of investment.” Does he 
realize that there is not one single cattle-breeding or sheep 
business so closed out that would not suffer in this way, unless 
the state or federal government came through with a cash 
recompense? And, if so, how would that cash be raised? 

The national-forest lands belong to the government, the 
live stock to individuals, and the deer to the state. The Forest 
Service is the custodian of these national-forest lands, It 
leases grazing privileges to individuals, and must more or less 
study the stockman’s problems. It grazes the deer for noth- 
ing, but must know something of game questions also. The 
Forest Service seems the nearest to a competent, disinteresied 
party to judge the conditions of a range, and what, if any- 
thing, is harming it. If, in its opinion, a range is overgrazed 
by cattle, it forces the individual to remove what it considers 
a sufficient number, regardless of what that individual per- 
sonally thinks. Why should not the same principle be applied 
to deer—the property of the state? 

The Forest Service must eventually shoulder the respon- 
sibility of how best to take care of the land intrusted to it, 
and without regard to pleasing various factions. If it seems 
best to create a so-called “wilderness area,” let it be a real 
one—not one with constantly encroaching roads, automobiles, 
and tin-can tourists. If necessary, remove all live stock from 
an area comparatively small, and with but few stockmen on it, 
and give the owner time to sell his animals on a reasonable 
market. Find some way to reimburse him, at least in part, 
for money put in land and improvements, now of little or no 
value. In short, make it possible for him to get out, if he so 
desires, without too great a loss. Or else cut out ruinous 
reductions to accommodate an increasing deer supply, and let 
the stockman build up his outfit to what it once was—a pay- 
ing business proposition, not just a mere living. 

If game and cattle can mix under increasingly artificial 
conditions, as they did under more natural arrangements im 
the past, it can only be with proper regulations for each. 
There have been plenty of the latter for the stockman, and 
he has writhed and fought under them. Let the game enthu- 
siast endure them, too, and he may find, like most of us stock- 
men, that, under the supervision of the Forest Service, he has 
been, on the whole, better off than he would have been with- 
cut it. Let the Forest Service remember that a minority 
engaged in an established, producing industry may have equal 
rights with a majority engaged in the pursuit of recreation. 
And let us stockmen on the forest, who have had a heavy out- 
lay in time and money on improvements and care of national- 
forest land, realize that we did so with our eyes open to the 
fact that we never have owned, and probably never shall own 
or actually control, the land we graze. 


Higher Tariff on Beef Imports into Philippines 


As a measure of protection for the native cattle indus- 
try, it is proposed to increase the duty on importations of live 
cattle and frozen and chilled beef into the Philippines. 










SENATOR KENDRICK ON THE WOLF 
AND THE COYOTE 


N CONNECTION WITH THE CONTINUED AGITA- 

tion against the Bureau of Biological Survey and its meth- 
ods in dealing with the predatory-animal problem, as noticed 
in another column of this issue, certain remarks of John B. 
Kendrick, United States, senator from Wyoming, during the 
hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on the bill to authorize the ten-year program for 
the control of predatory animals will be of interest. Senator 
Kendrick probably has had as intimate first-hand knowledge 
of the problems created by the wolf and the coyote as any 
other living man. The following appears in the record of 
the hearings: 


SENATOR KENDRICK: “The gray wolf appeared in largest 
numbers on the northwestern ranges about 1893. It was 
demonstrated there that between the time of the branding 
season of one year and the spring round-ups of the next sea- 
son, even after a mild winter, where there were infinitesimal 
losses from other sources, the gray wolf destroyed sometimes 
as high as 50 per cent of the calf crop. 

“Of course, the gray wolves were more destructive on the 
smaller and younger cattle, because they were easier prey, 
but they were none the less viciously destructive of grown 
cattle. We had any number of instances where one gray wolf 
alone would kill a grown cow. And their plan of destruction 
was by disemboweling the cow through the flank. That was 
particularly noticeable in the case’ of cattle that were withcut 
horns. Cattle with horns could protect themselves to better 
advantage. And not infrequently would you find, where a 
gray wolf had eaten his fill of an animal’s hind quarter, the 
animal would survive, and in after-years recover entirely, 
except for the enormous scar in the place where the flesh had 
been, but was no more. 

“According to my judgment, there is nothing so vicious 
in its cruelty as the method employed by the gray wolf in 
destroying his prey. His prey is literally eaten alive, its 
bowels torn out while it is still on its feet in many cases. 

“Our fight on the ranges over which I had supervision 
and management at the time began in the fall of 1893, The 
campaign was conducted through the work of two men on 
horseback with guns, poison, and traps, and within the short 
period of two or three months they had a record of 150 gray 
wolves that they had destroyed. 

“TI have never yet been quite able to estimate the number 
of cattle that a gray wolf will destroy within a period of a 
year’s time. Neither have I ever been able to estimate the 
price that a ranchman could afford to pay for the destruction 
of a gray wolf. 

“Recently I have received quite a few letters from univer- 
sity people insisting, as I recall, on moderate action in con- 
nection with the extermination of predatory animals; but I 
am unable to conceive of anyone making that plea who had 
a personal acquaintance with either the terrific disaster 
wrought upon herds and flocks by wolves and coyotes, or with 
the method employed by these animals in connection with the 
destruction of their prey. It is the most barbarous thing 
imaginable. No doubt the motives of these people are the 
best, but I believe they are uninformed as to the extent of the 
depredations. 

“Bringing my brief statement to a close, all told on this 
one cattle ranch, covering a territory of probably thirty or 
thirty-five miles square, we had a record, when I left the 
ranch and lost track of it, of about 500 gray wolves that we 
had killed. And the coyotes we threw in for good measure. 
They numbered hundreds, but we had no disposition to either 
count them or keep track of them. 

“Nothing, in my opinion, has ever been imposed—I mean, 
no injurious influence has ever been imposed—upon the stock- 
men of the West that was equal to the destruction of the gray 
wolf and the coyote.” 


South Africa to Put Ban on Bacon Imports 


Recently a conference of leading firms in the South 
African bacon industry addressed a request to the govern- 
ment for the prohibition of bacon imports. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC LANDS FROM 
HOMESTEAD ENTRY 


Wane OF PUBLIC LANDS IN COLORADO 
from entry under the provisions of the 640-Acre Stock- 
Raising Homestead Act, pending legislation for the final dis- 
position of these lands, and substitution therefor of a system 
of grazing districts, are advocated by Frank Delaney. an 
attorney residing in Glenwood Springs, Colorado, in a letter 
to Secretary of the Interior Wilbur. Although confined to 
Colorado, the arguments and recommendations of Mr. Delaney 
are of such wide application to range states in general that 
we present a summary of them herewith: 


Unrestricted grazing of the public domain and abuses of 
the Homestead Act are threatening the very existence of the 
live-stock industry, says Mr. Delaney. Large tracts of land 
are frequently entered without any intention on the part of 
the entryman to perfect title. The land is then overgrazed 
to the point of permanent impairment of the natural forage 
growth; after which it is relinquished, and the nomadic live- 
stock man moves on to new pastures. In this manner the 
established residents and owners of improved ranches in the 
vicinity are deprived of the range upon which they depend. 
Without commensurate range, numerous valuable ranches, 
situated at considerable distances from railroads, are ren- 
dered practically worthless. 

Among other unfavorable effects of the act are these: 
(1) Overgrazing subjects the lands to increased erosion, the 
accumulation of silt and mud in the streams in time becom- 
ing a menace, not only to the prosperity of the communities 
directly involved, but to reclamation projects, including (in 
the case of Colorado) the Hoover Dam. (2) The available 
supply of water for irrigation on improved ranches is im- 
paired. (3) The present tendency to overstock the public 
domain to the point of destruction of the forage is endanger- 
ing the numerous game animals dependent upon certain fall, 
spring, and winter range situated outside of the national 
forests. 

It is a matter of general knowledge, maintains Mr. 
Delaney, that homesteaders who have perfected title to their 
entries under the act are, practically without exception, unable 
to make a living on their homesteads and have deserted them. 

He consequently urges the withdrawal of all public- 
domain land in six counties situated in northwestern Colorado, 
and the creation of grazing districts under rules similar to 
those under which such districts have been organized in 
Montana and California. (See the February, 1931, PRopUCER 
for a description of the Mizpah-Pumpkin Creek plan in 
Montana.) By holding the lands intact, under legislation 
adopted to carry out the purposes of the withdrawal, the 
lands eventually may be ceded to the state, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Public Lands Committee. 


PACKERS IN CONVENTION 


HE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

Institute of American Meat Packers was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, October 19 and 20; 
followed by the eighth Conference of Major Industries, Octo- 
ber 21. Previous to the convention proper, detailed reports 
of the activities of the institute during the past year, and 
plans for future work, were presented at a series of sectional 
meetings. 

As the first speaker on the program, C. B. Denman, live- 
stock member of the Federal Farm Board, called upon pack- 
ers and retailers to co-operate in narrowing the gap between 
producer and consumer. The producer, he said, has had to 
bear more than his just share of the burden of high merchan- 
dising costs. Injustice to any one element in the industry 
inevitably works injury to the rest. He urged a united front 
in combating the vicious and widespread propaganda against 
the use of meats. F 
T. A. Connors, meat-buyer of the Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
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Company, spoke on retail meat trends from the standpoint of 
the chain store. It is the policy of the chains, he said, to 
handle the finest beef that comes to the market, and in this 
way to encourage consumption. The viewpoint of the individ- 
ual dealer was set forth by P. V. Bouterse, vice-president of 
McCann & Co., Pittsburgh. The remainder of the first day 
was given over to a discussion of the more technical aspects 
of the packing business, 

On the second day, Charles D. Carey, of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, first vice-president of the American National Live Stock 
Association and chairman of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, reminded his hearers that he used to be a mem- 
ber of the old Marketing Committee. If ten years ago, he 
said, anybody would have suggested that he was to address a 
packers’ meeting, he would not have thought such a thing 
possible. He pointed to the Meat Board as one of the results 
of the new spirit of co-operation, where the various groups 
in the industry in a friendly way can iron out their common 
problems. 

Oscar G. Mayer, of Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, chairman 
of the institute’s Commission on Inspection, spoke of the bill 
prepared by that commission, and to be introduced at the com- 
ing session of Congress, providing for federal aid to states in 
establishing a system of uniform meat inspection. The meas- 
ure would authorize the federal government to offer any state 
a sum equivalent to half the cost of inspection, provided a 
system were maintained that would meet with the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

At the Conference of Major Industries, held at Columbia 
University, under the chairmanship of its president, Dr. 
Nicholas M. Butler, the current world situation was discussed 
by industrial, diplomatic, and military leaders of many lands, 
making this one of the most notable occasions in the annals 
of American conventions, 

Wm. Whitfield Woods, Chicago, was re-elected president 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers, and John W. Rath, 
Waterloo, Iowa, was chosen chairman of the board, in succes- 
sion to F. S. Snyder, Boston. 


CATTLE FROM ACCREDITED TERRITORY 
COMMAND PREMIUM 


N VIEW OF THE WIDESPREAD DISCUSSION AT 

present going on concerning the value of tuberculin-testing 
of cattle, the following from the Kansas City Daily Drovers’ 
Telegram will be of interest. It tells of the manner in which 
breeders in Kansas have turned the test to their financial 
advantage: 


PRACTICAL SIDE OF ERADICATION 


“Embattled farmers of Iowa, and any other farmers who 
mentally or physically have resented the forceful testing of 
cattle for tuberculosis, should ponder the present enviable sit- 
uation of Kansas cattle-producers. Fortunately for them, 
that state was one of the first to get things done in the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign, and fifty-four counties—more than half 
in the state—are accredited as clean. 


“It is one thing to have a clean herd of cattle that cannot 
transmit tuberculosis through milk, or by the trailing swine 
and poultry, but it is another thing to be able to capitalize on 
the cleanness in a financial way. ... [It was] arranged that 
cattle coming from an accredited county to the Kansas City 
market, and bearing a yellow tag denoting accreditation, would 
be accepted as clean by various states without being held at 
market for the tuberculin test, or shipment under state quar- 
antine regulations. The states of Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Ohio, and Indiana have agreed to the plan, 
and Illinois is concluding arrangements for its acceptance. 


“And now for its practical application to the advantage 
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of the cattle-owners in accredited counties of Kansas. On 
Monday of this week the first shipment of tagged animals 
arrived on the Kansas City market—a consignment of heifers. 
Half a dozen buyers bid $5, but when it became known the 
heifers were accredited and could go into seven states without 
testing, they sold at $5.25. This premium of 25 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, equivalent to $1 per head, was quite an item in 
the purchase money. Furthermore, those yellow tags saved 
the purchaser $2.50 per head testing charges. 


“The sale at premium of this first shipment of tagged 
cattle accentuates these facts: first, there is a dollars-and- 
cents increased value to every herd in an accredited county; 
secondly, the purchaser at market who pays a 25-cent premium 
saves net $2.25 per head in testing charges and receives cattle 
that are free from disease.” 


HOW FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IS 
TRANSMITTED 


HE BRITISH FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE RESEARCH 

Committee, mentioned in our editorial pages, is still. at 
work investigating the various aspects of this destructive live- 
stock malady. From the London Live Stock Journal we quote 
the following passages dealing with the manner in which the 
infection is spread, as revealed in the Fourth Progress Report 
of the committee, recently issued: 


“The discovery of very inconspicuous signs of the disease 
in rats adds importance to the warfare waged against these 
animals, 

“Carcasses of farm animals which have been killed during 
the infective period may contain deposits of active virus for 
long periods after being subjected to various pickling processes, 
and especially when the carcass has been kept at a low temper- 
ature. One established method by which pigs can become 
infected from such carcasses is by feeding them with uncooked 
crushed bones. 

“The Research Committee makes it clear that the impor- 
tation of infected meat or oOffals in a chilled or frozen state is 
a ready means by which infective material can be conveyed. 
One way in which infection can be transmitted to farm stock 
is by feeding pigs with parts of the carcass, particularly bones. 


“The dissemination of active virus by carcasses of infected 
animals might occur from one part of the country to another, 
as well as by importation from abroad, if cases of disease were 
overlooked.” 


NATIONAL WOOL WEEK 


S THIS ISSUE GOES TO PRESS, THE “NATIONAL 
Wool Week,” November 9 to 14, is in full swing. Mer- 
chants all over the country are prominently displaying wool 
materials of all kinds, with blue and beige as the official 
colors, calling the attention of the buying public to the bar- 
gains available. The idea originated with J. B. Wilson, secre- 
tary of the National Wool Marketing Corporation. It is spon- 
sored by that organization, and has been indorsed by gover- 
nors and congressmen from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Another move, under the slogan “Wish It With Wool,” is 
on foot to stimulate the wool market by appealing to Christ- 
mas shoppers to give presents made of wool during the com- 
ing holiday season. 


MARKETING ASSOCIATION PLANNED 
FOR ARIZONA 


T A MEETING OF COUNTY DELEGATES, MEMBERS 
A of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, in Phoenix 
late in September, it was tentatively decided to form a new 
co-operative cattle-marketing association for Arizona during 
the early part of 1932. This followed announcement by the 
Western Cattle Marketing Association, with headquarters at 
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San Francisco, of its intention to withdraw from part of 
Arizona on January 1. 

A committee, composed of Harry Saxon, J. C. Kinney, and 
Dolph Evans, was appointed to draft a workable plan, along 
similar lines as that used by the Western, for submission to 
the convention of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association in 
February. The proposed new organization will, however, be 
independent of the state association. 

The decision of the Western Cattle Marketing Association 
to cease operations in most of the Arizona territory is part of 
a new intensification program which will include important 
new services to members. The association will continue to 
serve cattlemen in the Salt River Valley and to maintain a 
branch office at Phoenix. It is expected that there will be close 
co-operation between the two organizations. 


ADVANCES ALLOWED IN RATE INCREASE 
CASE 


N THE DECISION OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
Commission denying the petition of the railroads for a 15 
per cent blanket increase in freight rates, which is dealt with 
editorially in another column, certain specific temporary ad- 
vances are authorized, contingent upon the carriers pooling the 
revenue derived therefrom; this revenue to be used only for 
the purpose of aiding the weaker lines to meet their interest 
charges, except that carriers now in receivership, or deriving 
less than 50 per cent of their revenue from freight transporta- 
tion, are allowed to retain the full amount. 
A list of the commodities on which no increase is granted, 
and of those subject to conditional increases, with the amounts 
authorized, follows: 


No increase: Live stock; grain; flour and meal; mill 
products; hay, alfalfa, straw; cotton, cottonseed; apples, ber- 
ries, grapes, peaches; potatoes (other than sweet); dried beans 
and peas; flaxseed; sugar-beets; logs, fuel wood, railroad ties; 
excelsior and sawdust, 

Incrzases of $3 per car: Furnace slag, coal, coke; iron, 
copper, lead, and zine ores; gravel and sand; crushed stone; 
posts, poles, piling, pulpwood, lumber, shingles, lath. 


Increases of $6 per car: Crude phosphate rock; sulphur; 
pig iron, scrap iron, and scrap steel; rough and finished stone, 
artificial stone; crude petroleum and asphalt. 


Increases of 1 cent per 100 pounds: Cottonseed meal and 
cake; citrus fruits, melons, cabbage, onions, tematoes. dried 
fruits; vegetable-oil cake and meal; peanuts: rosin, turventine; 
refined petroleum oils and gasoline. fuel oils, Ibricating oils 
and greases; cement, brick and building tile, lime; ice; fer- 
tilizers. 

On all other commodities, including all less-than-carload 
freight, there may be an increase of 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

All the above increases expire March 31, 1933, unless 
sooner canceled. 


TWENTY-FIVE-CENT ASSESSMENT IN FORCE 
AT DENVER 


ONDAY, OCTOBER 12, COLLECTION OF THE 25- 
cent assessment on each carload of cattle, sheep, and 
hogs shipped te market was started at the Denver yards. 
This money goes to the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
to help defray expenses in its work of promoting the con- 
sumption of meat, with the large amount of publicity involved 
in this undertaking, for which the funds hitherto available 
have been wholly inadequate. The 25 cents will be matched 
by a similar amount contributed by the packers. 
On each account rendered, the shipper is informed that, 
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if objection is made at any time within sixty days, the ‘money 
will be refunded. Not many such requests are anticipated, 
the matter having been so thoroughly debated at stock-grow- 
ers’ meetings, and its benefits being so obvious, as to command 
practically universal acceptance. 


CROP PROSPECTS IN OCTOBER 


‘if eed MINOR CHANGES WERE RECORDED IN THE 
government’s feed-crop forecasts of October 1. Corn was 
reduced by about 13,000,000 bushels from the September esti- 
mate, and oats and potatoes were advanced the same number 
of bushels. The largest increase was scored by cotton, where 
a yield 600,000 bales above the September forecast is now 
indicated. Following are the October estimates, with com- 
parisons for the five-year period 1925-29 (final production fig- 
ures for 1930 were printed in the October issue): 


Oct. 1, 1931 


Winter wheat (bu.).... 775,180,000 
Spring wheat (bu.).... 109,106,000 


5-Year Aver. 
547,427,000 
274,687,000 


All wheat (bu.)........ 884,286,000 822,114,000 
Corn (Ga) cox 2,702,752,000 2,760,753,000 
Oats (CBOs): sccciscescatcesias 1,173,999,000 1,316,954,000 
Barley 10s) c33sesck- 215,889,000 265,006,000 
VG NDE: Yeo oe eee 36,200,000 46,129,000 
Buckwheat (bu.).......... 10,594,000 13,400,000 
Plaxseed (bu:):.:...:.::.. 11,474,000 20,917,000 
Grain sorghums (bu.) 129,100,000 124,900,000 
Potatoes (tons)............ 374,751,000 880,592,000 
Hay. tame (tons)...... 79,292,000 94,364,000 
Alfalfa hay (tons)...... 25,537,000 29,300,000 
Hay, wild (tons).......... 9,060,000 13,060,000 
Broom corn (tons)...... 46,500,000 45,000,000 
Sugar-beets (tons)...... 7,157,000 7,355,000 
Cotton (bales).............. TE ZRA OO isdscsssorescsz 


Australia’s wheat crop for 1931 has been estimated at 
between 165,000,000 and 182,000,000 bushels. This is 20 per 
cent under last year’s harvest. 


THE CALENDAR 


November 14-21, 1931—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 28-December 5, 1931—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 

December 7-9, 1931—Annual Convention of American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Chicago, III. 

December 11-12, 1931—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association and Western Cattle Marketing Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 

December 16-17, 1931—Annual Convention of Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, Del Rio, Tex. 

January 11-13, 1932—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 14, 1932—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Growers’ 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 16-23, 1932—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 18-19, 1932—Annual Convention of Oregon Woo! 
Growers’ Association, Pendleton, Ore, 

January 25-26, 1932—Annual Convention of Montana Woo! 
Growers’ Association, Bozeman, Mont. 

January 27-29, 1932—Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, San Antonio, Tex. 

February 16-17, 1932—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Tucson, Ariz. 

February 29-March 2, 1932—-Fat Stock Show, San Angelo, Tex. 

March 5-12, 1932—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 15-17, 1932—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, El Paso, Tex. 
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FIFTEEN PER CENT INCREASE DENIED 


N A DECISION THAT PROBED TO THE 
| bottom of the ills affecting the railroad industry, 

the Interstate Commerce Commission on October 
16 denied the petition of the carriers for a flat rate 
increase of 15 per cent, exempted live stock—and, in 
fact, all major agricultural products—from paying 
any additional freight charges, and, for a limited 
period, granted small advances on certain specified 
commodities (as shown elsewhere in this issue). 

The decision is at once a great victory for and a 
great relief to live-stock producers. In the vigorous 
opposition offered by the American National Live 
Stock Association to the proposed increase, three 
major points were stressed: first, that the live-stock 
industry could stand no added burdens; secondly, that 
rates were already out of line with existing values, as 
compared with pre-war rates and pre-war values; 
and, thirdly, that a rise in rates would not benefit the 
railroads, but would simply divert an increasing 
amount of business to the trucks. It is interesting to 
note that the commission concluded that such increase 
applied to agriculture, including live stock, would 
enhance revenues only temporarily, if at all. 

The application of the railroads admitted grave 
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errors of judgment in the conduct of their business. 
They attempted to carry on with “business as usual” 
as their slogan; employees who were not needed were 
kept on the pay-rolls; no attempt was made to alter 
working agreements as to union wage scales; little 
effort was put forth to adjust rates and retain much 
of the short-haul business going to the trucks. 
Instead, strong reliance was placed on the 534 per 
cent return, “prescribed by the commission”—always 
a thorn in the side of the country—and the emer- 
gency which suddenly faced the roads, without suffi- 
cient time to adjust matters along sound business 
lines, was cited as sufficient reason for granting the 
increase asked. 

No other business could employ such haphazard, 
short-sighted policies, or lack of policies, and sur- 
vive. The country feared that the tremendous pres- 
sure brought to bear by security-holders, banks, 
insurance companies, and other financial interests 
would make it difficult for the commission to decide 
the case on its merits. The decision is, therefore, 
most reassuring. 

The commission estimates that the full 15 per cent 
increase, if granted (using as a basis freight earn- 
ings for 1931), would have yielded an additional 
revenue of $502,000,000. By a striking coincidence, 
it is estimated that the passenger service for the 
country as a whole fails by something like $450,000,- 
000 annually to contribute its proportionate share 
toward taxes and return on railroad property. 

The commission again recommends repeal of sec- 
tion 15-a, points out that the passenger, rather than 
the freight, business is a drain on net railway earn- 
ings, and holds that the distrust in railroad securities 
has been much accentuated by the rather sudden 
awakening to the fact that the railroads (for the first 
time in their history) are now faced with serious 
competition. It suggests that Congress and the state 
legislatures should direct their attention to the proper 
regulation, in the public interest, of all competitive 
forms of transportation, and states that railroad 
managements are confronted with new: conditions 
which compel changes in methods of operation, man- 
ner of service, and price policies. 

After a long period of inexplicable inactivity, dur- 
ing which transportation by truck and bus was fast 
gaining in favor, railroads have in recent months 
made an attempt to align public opinion on their 
side; but the effort to saddle a further heavy burden 
on industry will cause much of the ground gained to 
be lost. The proposed step can be defended only on 
the theory that it was a necessary one leading to the 
adjustment of wage scales. The failure of the rail- 
roads to operate efficiently and economically, to cut 
out unnecessary competition in freight and passen- 
ger service, and the solicitation thereof, and to con- 
solidate, as suggested in the Transportation Act of 
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1920, would indicate that some of our captains of 
industry need reduction to the ranks, and the decision 
rightly calls attention to the failure of the railroads 
to take action along these lines. 


The future is fraught with danger. Had the 15 
per cent maximum increase been granted, it would 
have been applied by the railroads only where the 
traffic would bear it—that is, on the long-haul rates. 
Future rate-making by the railroads will be designed 
to recapture part of the business lost to the trucks, 
coupled with an effort to make long-haul rates high 
enough to carry the load. That means the abandon- 
ment of rate-making based on the cost of the service 
rendered, and substituting therefor two factors: con- 
venience, and what the traffic will bear. 


On page 15 of the application for the 15 per cent 
increase appears this language with reference to the 
future: 


It is probable that short-haul traffic should be treated 
somewhat as a by-product, and that for the shorter distances 
the rates should be relatively lower, and for the longer dis- 
tances, where the motor-truck competititon is not effective 
[italics ours], they should be relatively higher. 


If producers will give their live-stock organiza- 
tions proper support, this coming issue can be met as 
successfully as the one just closed. The “right” is on 
our side. The “might” will likewise be, if each one 
does his part. 


EMERGENCY DROUGHT RATES 


ROUGHT HAS DEALT HEAVILY WITH 
D northwestern stockmen this year. In the 

October PRODUCER a map was printed show- 
ing the principal stricken areas, as reported to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the fact was 
commented upon that a good deal of confusion existed 
as to the granting of emergency rates on live stock 
from, and feed into, those areas. 

The American National Live Stock Association 
notified the Drought Relief Conference which met in 
Salt Lake City on August 17 and 18 that it would 
co-operate in securing emergency rates, after the 
conference had decided just what was needed. We 
were informed, however, that the conference had 
appointed a committee which would make the neces- 
sary arrangements. Soon requests began to come to 
us for help in securing special rates, and we learned 
that, instead of the central committee taking the 
matter up with the railroads, each state was forming 
a local committee which was to deal with the rail- 
roads serving that state. 

It would appear that the railroads have taken 
advantage of this spreading of responsibility—partly 
due, perhaps, to their own financial condition. Some 
of the roads serving drought areas have announced 
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emergency rates, but these rates have been by no 
means general in their application, and connecting 
lines have taken advantage of the situation and 
refused their co-operation. 


No doubt live stock will be sacrificed and future 
railroad business curtailed because of the _ short- 
sighted policy adopted by the roads, but it must be 
admitted that the live-stock industry is itself partly 
to blame for failure to act unitedly and decisively. 

The American National Live Stock Association 
will render all the assistance still possible to any ship- 
per who will write us for help in moving live stock 
out of, or feed into, distressed territories. 


THE ARGENTINE MEAT EMBARGO 


RESS DISPATCHES LAST MONTH TOLD OF 
P: resolution passed at the Pan-American Com- 

mercial Conference in Washington, calling for 
modification of this country’s policy with respect to 
the importation of meats from South America. Prior 
to 1930, importation was prohibited by departmental 
regulation. In the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, going 
into effect in June, 1930, there was incorporated a 
clause giving formal congressional sanction to this 
administrative order. 

The reason for the embargo—which includes all 
kinds of fresh, chilled, and frozen meats, as well as 
domestic animals—is, of course, the prevalence of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Argentina and certain 
other surplus-producing states. This treacherous dis- 
ease has been allowed gradually to permeate the 
herds of these countries to such an extent that eradi- 
cation has become out of the question. Instead, cat- 
tle-breeders have learned to accommodate themselves 
to it, regarding it as a necessary evil. Were it not 
for its effect on foreign trade, little attention would 
be paid to it. 

This attitude is supported by the fact that the 
malady in South America for some reason seems to 
take on a less virulent form than with us. It is sel- 
dom fatal. Cattle for a time will lose flesh; the milk 
flow of cows will temporarily be checked; but they 
recover. Whether this milder manifestation of the 
disease also renders it less infectious does not appear. 

Our experience with foot-and-mouth disease in the 
United States has, however, been so harassing that 
our cattlemen are not disposed to temporize with it. 
Since the beginning of the century we have had six 
outbreaks, involving the destruction of hundreds of 
thousands of animals and money losses running into 
the millions of dollars. Several of these outbreaks 
have been traced directly to foreign sources. The 
germs, it has been shown, survive for an astound- 
ingly long time. In the bone marrow of beef car- 
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casses, kept at a freezing temperature, active virus 
was found by a British research committee after 
seventy-six days. For this reason, England has pro- 
hibited the importation of fresh meat from European 
countries where the disease exists. 


The argument is advanced by South Americans 
that England nevertheless admits their meat, depend- 
ing upon the inspection at the point of shipment. If 
England does this, it is asked, why cannot we? The 
answer is that England has to import meat, her 
home-grown supplies being wholly insufficient to feed 
her people. Confronted with that necessity, naturally 
she takes it where the danger is considered least. In 
this country the situation is vastly different. Our 
own breeders are abundantly able to satisfy our meat 
needs. Were it otherwise, we might follow England’s 
example. That the English, however, are fully awake 
to the risk they are running, as well as the incon- 
sistency in admitting South American beef while 
barring out beef from continental Europe, is evi- 
denced by the numerous voices raised from time to 
time in Parliament, at stock-growers’ meetings, and 
in their press in favor of an all-around embargo. As 
it is, England for many years has been incapable of 
shaking off the heavy burden placed upon her live- 
stock industry from a constant reinfection by the 
foot-and-mouth germ. 

Short of an absolute embargo, there appears to 
be no adequate protection against this menace. We 
simply cannot afford to experiment. The resolution 
adopted at Washington would permit imports from 
areas known to be free of the disease. But what 
assurance have we that the sanitary service of Argen- 
tina, or any other country, is competent or vigilant 
enough to prevent any possible means of infection to 
slip by? The diffusion of the virus, the rapidity and 
stealthiness of its spread, the obscurity of the symp- 
toms in incipient cases, the very fact that it is re- 
garded as of so little importance by producers, and 
the natural anxiety of these to profit by the export 
outlet, which for many is the pivot upon which their 
whole livelihood turns—all these, and other factors, 
must be taken into account. Even with the best 
intentions in the world, to exercise such control as 
would satisfy our people that the danger is non-exist- 
ent would be well-nigh impossible. 

THE PRODUCER, however, is inclined to believe that 
no undue alarm need be felt. Even if, as reported, 
the resolution in question was concurred in by a rep- 
resentative of our State Department, that does not 
necessarily mean very much. He had the diplomatic 
amenities to look after. It must be remembered that 
what Congress hath joined together no statesman by 
himself can put asunder. Only Congress can undo 
Congress’ acts. And, in matters of this kind, our 
national legislators have generally been willing to 
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listen to expert advice. Before the existing import 
barrier is removed, the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry will be 
called into consultation. Unlike the Department of 
State, these men are not hampered by considerations 
of international comity, but can be trusted to look at 
the matter solely from the viewpoint of the industry 
which they are there to protect. 


BIOLOGICAL SURVEY UNDER FIRE 


NSLAUGHTS ON THE BIOLOGICAL SUR- 
() vey and all its doings are continuing. In the 

June PRODUCER we quoted from a statement 
issued by the American Society of Mammalogists, de- 
scribing the bureau as “the most destructive organ- 
ized agency which ever threatened the native fauna 
of the United States.” Recently an avalanche of prop- 
aganda literature, couched in the same extravagant 
language, has been descending on Washington from 
the office of the Emergency Conservation Committee 
in New York City. Referring to the “rising tide” of 
criticism against the Survey throughout the United 
States, the committee appeals to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to save his department “from further 
responsibility for the unwarranted destruction of the 
wild life of this country” and “the shame brought 
upon it by the Biological Survey.” “How much longer 
will they [the nature-lovers of the country] remain 
asleep?” it is asked. “Will they wait until our wild 
life is reduced to crows and rabbits?” A communi- 
cation to the Director of the Budget demands that 
funds for the activities of the Survey, instead of 
being increased, be sharply curtailed. 

Copies of this circular material have reached 
Henry G. Boice, president of the American National 
Live Stock Association. Addressing a reply to the 
Director of the Budget, Mr. Boice calls attention to 
the fact that the American National has for years 
indorsed the “extremely worth-while and absolutely 
essential” work of the Survey, and goes on to say: 

The stockmen of the West are producing a substantial 
part of the meat supply of the country. In the production of 
that meat supply they are attempting to earn livings for them- 
selves and their families. It is only fair, just, and reasonable 
that the United States government should afford the protec- 
tion to their industry which the Biological Survey is attempt- 
ing to give them by protecting their stock from predatory ani- 
mals and their ranges from destruction by rodent pests... . 

It is difficult for those who have had no experience with the 
depredations of predatory animals to conceive of the destruc- 
tion which they can cause within a short period of time. A 
coyote in a band of sheep, or a wolf or mountain lion in a herd 
of cattle, can destroy a producer’s profits in one night. Prairie- 
dogs, gophers, and rabbits can change a hay meadow into a 
barren waste within a few months’ time. The coyote destroys 
many chickens and turkeys, as well as young pigs, around the 
ranches and homes of the stockmen and farmers. 
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Other copies have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. A letter to Professor Herbert C. Hanson, head 
of the Department of Botany at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, urges him to write to Secretary 
Hyde concerning this important matter, stating that 
‘it is proved to be not possible to approach the 
Bureau of Biological Survey with any argument or 
reason.” Professor Hanson, addressing the secretary 
as requested, answers as follows: 


I have had contact with several members of the Biological 
Survey. I have found them particularly easy of approach 
regarding any matter affecting conservation of animals. It 
appears to me that the Biological Survey is doing a very diffi- 
cult job in a mighty fine way, and that it needs support and 
constructive advice, rather than the constant criticism which it 
is now receiving. 


These viewpoints THE PRODUCER can fully indorse. 
The Biological Survey, in the excellent work which it 
is doing for the protection of those engaged in sup- 
plying the nation’s food, is entitled to the support of 
every stockman and stockmen’s organization in the 
West. And this support, now that the attacks are 
multiplying and gathering force, should be not sim- 
ply passive, but sustained, positive, and vigorous 
enough to be felt at Washington. If we fail, there is 
no telling what mischief may be done. 


As Mr. Boice points out in his protest to the 
Director of the Budget, it is unfortunate that matters 
of this kind should be publicly discussed by people 
who have little correct information on which to base 
their opinion. To charge the Survey, or the rank and 
file of stockmen, with being inimical to our wild fauna 
is too absurd on its face to carry weight with those 
acquainted with the true situation. The trouble is 
with the effect it may have on the large, well-mean- 
ing, and influential class of nature-lovers who do not 
know the facts. 


The Biological Survey is not out to destroy. Its 
duty is, as its endeavor, to preserve from destruction 
a vital national industry. Extermination of our wild 
life is not on the program of anyone—least of all of 
the stockmen, who, it has been repeatedly shown, 
have done more to conserve this wild life than per- 
haps any other group of citizens. Only the predators 
and rodents must not be allowed to run rampant. 
Their numbers must be controlled. They must be 
restricted to certain limited areas where they will not 
endanger our herds or eat the grass upon which these 
feed, and where they will not make it impossible for 
the husbandman to pursue his livelihood. Given the 
run of such a narrow, well-guarded range, both 
coyote and prairie-dog, and all the other forms of the 
interesting but fearfully costly wild life about which 
our conservationists are so seriously concerned, may 
be depended upon to propagate their species without 
the least fear of extinction. 
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TO DO OR NOT TO DO 


HE ATTEMPTS TO DISCREDIT THE FED- 
[oes Farm Board, in which the grain trade 

seems to be taking a leading part, are assuming 
a comic aspect. As is usually the case in such mat- 
ters, it is being badly overdone, and the inevitable 
reaction will be favorable to the board. The worst 
set of arch-criminals ever recorded in history were 
not half so bad as the Federal Farm Board is painted. 


After we had heard nothing for months but 
stories of the grave damage done to our wheat-pro- 
ducers by the piling-up of more than two hundred 
million bushels of wheat in the hands of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation created by the Farm Board 
(the fact that the board had been urged—almost 
forced—to buy this wheat by some of the producers 
and their political representatives being carefully 
ignored), it is decidedly amusing to have the attack 
suddenly switched, and to learn that the board is 
charged with the heinous crime of getting rid of some 
of this wheat. Nor is it surprising to find governors 
lending their aid to this latest assault, urging an 
immediate congressional investigation of the Farm 
Board. Being governor is not what it used to be. If 
the militia is not called out twice a week, the author- 
ity of federal courts assailed, special sessions of the 
legislature occasionally called, and other spectacular 
pursuits indulged in, the state executive is accused 
of being derelict in his duty. As a result, issues are 
quickly championed, with little study as to their real 
value. 

To go back to wheat: We are now asked to believe 
that, if the Farm Board had held its supplies (which 
we were formerly told were the principal cause of the 
debacle in wheat prices), the farmers themselves 
could have supplied the demand, and everything 
would have been rosy. 

“Oh, what wondrous webs we weave, when first 
we practice to deceive!” Soon we shall be told that 
the Mississippi River is to blame for all our troubles, 
because it refuses to run up-hill, and we shall accept 
the statement without a murmur of protest. 


FOREST FIRES DESTROY MILLIONS OF ACRES 
OF TIMBER 


IRES LAST YEAR RAZED MORE THAN 52,000,000 
a acres of forest land—an area larger than the two states 
of Ohio and Indiana combined—with damage estimated at 
$65,968,350. This damage does not include injury to young 
tree growth, wild life, and other values impossible to estimate. 
It is calculated that 4 per cent of the burned-over territory 
will not restock itself. Careless smokers caused 17,460 fires, 
or more than 20 per cent of the whole number. 

Of the burned-over area, 5,809,320 acres were protected 
and 46,457,140 unprotected. Only one-third of the country’s 
forests are now without some kind of protection. 
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HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 


[On the subject of hemorrhagic septicemia, or shipping 
fever, the following letter has been addressed by L. C. Brite, 
ex-president of the American National Live Stock Association, 
to H. L. Darby, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Fort Worth, 
Texas. ] 

MARFA, TEXAS, October 14, 1931, 
DEAR Mr. DARBY: 


Replying to your letter of October 12 relative to a pro- 
posed test to be made on my feeder calves sold to the National 
Order Buying Company of Columbus, Ohio, to be shipped from 
Valentine, Texas, October 26, will say that, as I understand it, 
your proposition is to use my calves in conducting a biological 
test pertaining to the prevention of hemorrhagic septicemia. 
That is, you propose to inoculate one-half of the calves ten 
days or more prior to shipment, in order to compare the 
results on the half that are vaccinated with those not treated. 

I wish further to say that the investigation, as suggested, 
would necessarily mean an expensive experiment for me. 
Rounding up my cattle and working them, just at this season 
of the year when calves are putting on their most rapid 
growth, would mean an expense and shrink which, together 
with the low price prevailing, would involve too heavy a sacri- 
fice on my part. 

Through experience and knowledge gained in weaning 
calves, I have formed very decided opinions relative to hemor- 
rhagic septicemia, or the so-called “shipping fever.” In the 
first place, the disease is not confined to cattle en route. On 
the contrary, I have had calves contract it that never saw a 
stock-car or a stock-yard. As far as my observation goes, it 
is confined to weanling calves that have been deprived of their 
customary food supply. 

The absence of food and milk that tend to keep up the 
necessary bodily heat causes the temperature to drop to a 
low degree, inviting colds and pneumonia. More especially is 
this true where the calves are subjected to long runs of from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours without food or rest. The 
colder and more severe the weather, the more prevalent the 
shipping fever. 

The first noticeable symptom is a slight cough, followed 
by a running at the nose. At this period the calf is sick and 
does not take to food. Finally cases of pneumonia will develop, 
where the calves either die or are in the convalescent stage 
for some time, 

To my mind the remedy is apparent: Keep feed before 
the calves during the process of weaning. Formerly I fol- 
lowed the practice of letting my calves go one day without 
feed, in order that they might take it more readily; which 
method was always followed by numerous cases of the fever. 
Later, however, I learned to hay my pens before turning my 
calves in; following which I had scarcely any shipping fever. 

It is not my intention to cast any reflection on the efforts 
or learning of the personnel of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
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nor do I mean to say that there is no virtue in the serum used; 
but I believe one method of warding off the malady is by sup- 
plying feed as a means of keeping up, as nearly as possible, 
the necessary bodily heat, and in this way reduce the suscepti- 
bility to colds. 

In the proposed shipment I may place three or four bales 
of native hay in each car, with orders to repeat at reloading 
points, as an experiment. 

Yours very truly, 
L. C. BRITE. 


IN DEFENSE OF PRODUCER CO-OPERATIVES 


Los ANGELES, CAL., October 20, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


From the letter of James H. Campbell in the October 
PRODUCER, one would imagine that he is greatly interested in 
the welfare of our neighboring countries, as well as in that of 
commission companies. Perhaps his former residence in 
Canada and his long-time connection with the live-stock com- 
mission business explain his attitude. Be that as it may, I am 
inclined to think that it would be much wiser for us not to turn 
the tariff question entirely over to his “unbroken mavericks,” 
but that we should take an active part in protecting our inter- 
ests in all matters, whether it be tariffs, transportation, stock- 
yard regulations, Farm Board problems, or what not. 

It is true that the Secretary of Agriculture has been 
invested with certain prerogatives. No doubt this is due to 
abuses formerly practiced in our so-called “open, competitive 
markets,” where the competition is likely to be against the 
seller. In other words, the markets are very often “buyers’ 
markets.” 

Before reading Mr. Campbell’s letter, I had never heard 
of the secretary’s loans of millions to producers. It is true 
that the Federal Farm Board has assisted producers in setting 
up and organizing their own co-operative organizations; and 
it is deplorable that more producers do not take advantage of 
the opportunities offered by these producer-owned co-operatives. 
When the membership in these sound co-operatives, which are 
qualified to operate under the law, becomes large enough to 
exercise sufficient control over the flow of farm commodities 
to market, we shall see a more stabilized and a more profitable 
agricultural situation. Until such time, about all we can hope 
for is a repetition of the past “famines and feasts.” 

These co-operatives will have a pronounced influence on 
production, and certainly there will be a more balanced rela- 
tionship between supply and demand. An orderly marketing 
program will benefit all, and injure no one who is rightfully a 
part of the industry. 

Control at the source must be obtained, which will result 
in an orderly flow as the demand exists, thereby greatly 
minimizing gluts, which result in ruinous market breaks. I 
should not be surprised to see the government taking a more 
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active part in this program of orderly marketing, and perhaps 
regulating the flow to all markets. This will not be necessary 
if the producers “come alive” and do this themselves. 

Extreme examples of what governments may do to regu- 
late commodity flow have recently been witnessed in Oklahoma 
and Texas, with their oil industry; also in what several state 
governments are now proposing to do about cotton-planting. 
It is to be regretted that producers did not pay more atten- 
tion, in 1930, to the advice of the Farm Board to plant less 
wheat and cotton. 

I can see no reason why producer-owned co-operatives 
cannot do as good a job in sorting and selling as the forty 
firms which Mr. Campbell mentions. Certainly the cost of 
service will be less. 

It is interesting to note that, at a recent gathering of 
some seventy business men, of which Charles A. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, was chairman, it 
was decided to abolish the Farm Board, etc. Relative to this 
meeting, the magazine Time of September 7 has the following 
to say: 


“Chicago’s seventy business men had picked out a monster 
adversary. Before they can claim success, they must get the 
War Department’s barge line off the Mississippi and Warrior 
Rivers, stop federal production of hydro-electric power at 
Muscle Shoals, and turn its river and harbor digging over to 
private hands. Other governmental activities which, as ‘pri- 
vate business,’ the Federation of American Business Men 
would have to abolish are: printing by one of the biggest 
plants in the United States; ship-building at navy yards; oper- 
ation of the Alaskan railroad by the Department of the 
Interior; the United States Shipping Board’s fleet; helium pro- 
duction for the navy by the Bureau of Mines; post-office bank- 
ing in the form of postal savings accounts; lumbering in 
national forests by the Department of Agriculture; real-estate 
sales by the General Land Office. Private educators could ask 
to have Howard University (negro) in Washington put out of 
business, The Railway Express Agency would like to see the 
Post Office Department get out of the parcel-post business. 
Private credit companies would like the business now done by 
the Federal Land Banks.” 


It seems queer that there are so many middlemen anxious 
to abolish any program which proposes to help the producer. 
Because of this situation, I believe that it is for the best inter- 
ests of producers to organize for their own protection, or they 
may expect very little more in the future than they have had 
in the past. 

HUBBARD RUSSELL. 


NEW MEXICO’S BEEF CAMPAIGN 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., October 15, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


At the annual convention of the New Mexico Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association in Las Vegas, March 3 and 4, 1931, it was 
decided that, in view of the fact that the national campaign 
for the consumption of beef was moving so slowly, the state 
association should sponsor an “Eat More Beef” campaign dur- 
ing the year. The purpose of this was to increase the con- 
sumption of beef through education, advertising, and co-opera- 
tion of all interests. 5 

The first “Eat More Beef Week” was April 4 to 11, and 
resulted in an increase of 50 per cent in the sales of beef 
during April, according to figures submitted by the packers 
and wholesale dealers in the state. _ 

The second “Eat More Beef Week” was September 26 to 
October 3. Although we have not yet got any figures as to the 
results, we feel that the second week will accomplish as much 
as, if not more than, the first. 

Letters, accompanied by posters advertising beef, telling 
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of its delicious, economical, and healthful qualities, were sent 
to 200 meat markets, asking that special beef displays be made 
during the week, and urging them to suggest to their custom- 
ers that this was “Eat More Beef Week.” Letters and posters 
were also sent to 260 restaurants and hotels, asking that they 
make a specialty of beef dishes, and that they request their 
waitresses to suggest beef to their patrons. The meat mar- 
kets, restaurants, and hotels covered forty-one of the principal 
towns of the state. 

Letters were written to thirty-nine luncheon clubs through- 
out the state, asking that they serve beefsteak at their meet- 
ings during the week. A short article giving a few statistics 
and other data relative to the cattle business, together with 
books containing beef recipes, were sent to each of the clubs 
for distribution. 

Radio talks sent us by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board were broadcast for fifteen minutes each day. These 
talks consisted of facts about beef, how to buy it, how to pre- 
pare it, and general truths relative to its healthful and 
palatable qualities. 

Advertisements were carried during the week in five daily 
papers of the state, which called the attention of the housewife 
to reduced prices of beef, and urged them to be loyal to one 
of the principal industries of the state by serving beef at 
least once a day. 

Over 1,500 of the beef-recipe books were distributed dur- 
ing the week. The posters and books were furnished by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. Some posters and charts 
were also sent us by the packers. Wonderful co-operation was 
given by packers, wholesalers, and retailers of meat, as well as 
restaurants, hotels, and luncheon clubs. 

The following resolution was adopted at the meeting of 
the Executive Board of the association in Clayton on Sep- 
tember 21: 


“WHEREAS, The ‘Eat More Beef’ Committee has done such 
excellent work in advertising beef in this state; and 


_ “WHEREAS, Beef consumption in New Mexico has been 
increased by its advertising and personal efforts; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation thanks our committee for its faithful efforts; and be 
it further 


“Resolved, That the beneficial results of this advertising 
campaign be distributed to the various other state cattle- 
growers’ associations and the American National Live Stock 
Association, so that they may benefit by our experience and 
help with a national beef-advertising campaign.” 

LEE S. EVANS, 
Chairman, Advertising Committee. 


CO-OPERATION FOR CURBING CATTLE- 
STEALING 


ROOSEVELT, UTAH, October 18, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In reading, in your September issue, of the case of Ted 
De Marsche in South Dakota, and of the participation of the 
live-stock interests in the defense of Deputy Sheriff Short, the 
thought came to me that, if all live-stock organizations would 
get behind the officers as the Western South Dakota Stock 
Growers’ Association did, we could expect and, I believe, would 
soon get better results in handling this class of citizens. 

Here, in the northeastern part of Utah, we have a co-oper- 
ative association, made up of a number of small grazing asso- 
ciations as well as individuals. We have no large stockmen 
our members all being small ranchers, each owning a few 
cattle. This makes it impracticable to do much individually in 
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looking after such matters as cattle-rustling. We are located 
a hundred miles from the railroad, in what is known as the 
Uintah Basin. A good many of our animals go to market by 
truck. Among the operators of these trucks are some of the 
class of men with whom the South Dakota people are troubled. 
Conditions got so bad that we decided to organize and protect 
ourselves. We have had splendid co-operation from our local 
officers. After convicting one or two, we have improved mat- 
ters considerably. However, our higher courts saw fit to 
reverse the unanimous verdict of a jury of citizens in favor of 
one of these truckers, indicating that there is need for more 
activity on the part of the live-stock interests farther along 
the line. 

The Uintah Basin Co-operative Live Stock Association is 
offering a reward of $500 for information leading to the con- 
viction of any person for theft of live stock belonging to a 
member, and of $25 for definite information of anyone leaving 
the basin with cattle without inspection, 

H. L. ALLRED. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL FEATURES BEEF 
ON DINING-CARS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, October 13, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


From time to time THE PRODUCER has had various articles 
and mention of the fact that the dining-car departments of 
the railroads were not supporting the live-stock industry and 
the beef industry as extensively as they might; but I want to 
call to your attention the inclosed dining-car menu and the 
pamphlet regarding our recent Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club tour 
to Chicago. 

This is only one of several tours of this kind which we 
have had this year, taking over two thousand people to Chi- 
cago, most of whom were Boys’ and Girls’ Club members, and 
serving them a similar dinner on the dining-car returning in 
the evening. We served each person a good thick slice of 
choice prime ribs of beef, about as large as your two hands. 

You will note from this that we are not only endeavoring 
to encourage better live-stock feeding, particularly of cattle, 
among the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs in our territory, but are also 
promoting the use of better-quality beef by example. 


EARLE G. REED, 
Agricultural Agent, New York Central Lines 


[In such references as have been made in our columns 
from time to time to the lack of support given by the rail- 
roads of the country to the beef industry, we have always had 
the general situation in mind. We are well aware that many 
individual roads are not open to the charge of discrimination 
against beef, and we are glad to note that the New York Cen- 
tral Lines are among this number.—EDITOR. ] 


RETAIL AND RESTAURANT PRICES TOO HIGH 


DOUGLAS, ARIZ., October 17, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I think the campaign which the American National Live 
Stock Association is putting over, trying to get people to eat 
more beef, is a great one. We know that we are discriminated 
against in many ways, and it seems strange to me at times 
that there is as much beef used as there is. To begin with, 
retailers charge too much. At all first-class restaurants, 
hotels, dining-cars, etc., where meat is served, prices are too 
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high, Recently I had a little steak at our hotel, for which I 
was charged 90 cents. The whole meal cost me $1.50. It is 
this way all along the line. 

So far cattle-buyers have been very scarce this fall. The 
best price paid for top weaner calves has been $5.25 per ewt., 
with $4.50 to $5 for yearling steers. Of course, money has to 
be easier to get before many buyers show up. 

Arizona has had a good rainy season and is well “grassed.” 


F. P. Moore. 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH BUSINESS? 


GILLETTE, Wy0., October 22, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Your paper is all right as far as it goes. The trouble is 
that, like all the rest, it does not tell us what is the matter 
with business in this country and the rest of the world. Here 
is a little problem for you—let us see if you can solve it: 

Take 100 bushels of wheat to Mexico to sell. You want 
to collect 50 cents a bushel, and do collect 50 cents. But the 
wheat costs the Mexican about $2.50 a bushel. Of course, he 
does not buy if you have no wheat. It is the same with any- 
thing else coming from this country. Take it anywhere south 
of the Mexican line, or to India, China, or any other country 
in Asia, and results are just the same. 

As for taxes, why should this country pay for the Ger- 
man war? Why should we throw three or four billion dollars 
in revenue away each year for a bunch of dry fanatics? Our 
dads did not, our granddads did not, and our great-granddads 
did not. They are the ones who built this country—not the 
present generation. 


J. C. BEALS. 
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Fully guaranteed. Order from 
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FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


OTTON-ACREAGE REDUCTION AS A MEANS OF 

bolstering prices has been approved by the legislatures 
of Arkansas and Mississippi. Texas already having adopted 
a reduction measure, the three states producing the largest 
crops are now pledged to this plan. As previously reported, 
Louisiana and South Carolina prefer taking a year’s holiday, 
provided states turning out at least 75 per cent of the coun- 
try’s annual crop will take similar steps. Probably constitu- 
tional bars would prevent the employment of compulsion in 
putting either of these schemes into effect, but from the agi- 
tation some material reduction in next year’s plantings should 
result. On the basis of a survey of the principal cotton-pro- 
ducing states, including Georgia and Tennessee, at the middle 
of October, the official estimate of intended plantings in 1932 
is approximately 40 per cent lower than those of this year. 


An arrangement has been entered into by Chairman 
James C. Stone and Carl Williams of the Farm Board, offi- 
cers of the American Co-operative Cotton Association, and 
a committee of southern bankers to raise cotton prices by 
withholding from the market and storing 7,000,000 bales 
until July 31, 1932, and possibly for another year, contingent 
upon adoption of acreage-reduction legislation by the various 
states. 

* * * 

Negotiations are under way between the Farm Board 
and a representative of the French government for the sale 
of American wheat and cotton to France. The French wheat 
crop has been damaged by bad weather, and it is estimated 
that France would take from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels 
of American wheat. 

* * * 

Offering to authorize the Grain and Cotton Stabilization 
Corporations to sell part of their stocks of wheat and cotton 
at market prices, for cash or on deferred payments, to agen- 
cies for the relief of the unemployed or drought-sufferers, 
the Federal Farm Board up to the middle of October had 
received no proposition from any interested source. 


* * * 


The Dairy Advisory Committee is advocating the culling 
of one cow out of ten in each dairy herd. Milk cows have 
been increasing in number during the past four years, and a 
surplus of dairy products, with low prices, is certain to result 
unless drastic action is taken, the committee thinks. Unprofit- 
able cows should be sold for slaughter, it is held, and more 
heifer calves should be disposed of for veal. 


* * * 


Appointment of Charles D. Carey, of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, to membership on the Farm Board as a representative 
of the live-stock industry is being urged by various groups. 
Mr. Carey is manager of the purebred Hereford ranch of J. 
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M. Carey & Brother, a brother of the junior United States 
senator from Wyoming, chairman of the National Live Stock 
end Meat Board, and first vice-president of the American 
National Live Stock Association. 


MOBILIZING BANKING RESOURCES AS AID 
TO INDUSTRY 


HAWING OUT OF “FROZEN” BANK ASSETS BY 

the hundreds of millions, and placing this money back 
into circulation as a lubricant for the lagging wheels of indus- 
try, was agreed upon at a conference between President 
Hoover and leaders of both political parties in Washington 
during the first week of October. The financial program in- 
volves: (1) formation of a National Credit Corporation, 
with a capital of at least $500,000,000, to rediscount banking 
assets not now eligible at federal reserve banks; (2) appoint- 
ment of bankers’ committees by federal reserve banks to make 
advances on assets of closed banks and to release locked 
deposits; (8) action by Congress to broaden the Federal 
Reserve Act for the purpose of giving greater liquidity to 
the assets of federal reserve banks; (4) creation, if neces- 
sary, of a finance corporation, on the same lines as the War 
Finance Corporation, with funds sufficient for any legitimate 
credit demands; (5) advance of additional government capital 
to federal land banks to provide greater credit to farmers. 

Responding to the President’s appeal, the banking inter- 
ests of the country proceeded at once to organize a “bankers’ 
bank,” with the result that the subscriptions were promptly 
assured. 

Indirect benefits should flow to agriculture from this 
tremendous pool. Credits will become available for banks in 
farming communities, which consequently will be enabled to 
ease up on borrowers. Stock-growers have long been com- 
plaining that extensions of loans are increasingly difficult to 
obtain, and feeders report bankers unwilling to advance funds 
except on excessive security. 


NO MORE IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


a ee ASSURANCE IS GIVEN BY THE BUREAU 
of Reclamation that projects for the development of new 
irrigation districts will temporarily be suspended. This 
decision will be greeted with relief. It has seemed singularly 
inconsistent for one department of our government constantly 
to be adding to the producing area of the country, while at the 
same time another governmental agency is urging a drastic 
curtailment of agricultural output. More competition, whether 
from outside or inside our borders, is surely not what our 
farmers and live-stock men-need right now. 
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NATIONAL FARM POLICY TO BE FORMULATED 


ALL FOR A THREE-DAY CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO, 

November 19 to 21, on utilization of agricultural lands has 
been issued by Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, on the initiative 
of land-grant colleges. The conference will consider essential 
steps toward a national policy of land utilization, and the 
bearing of such a policy on the problems now confronting agri- 
culture. Submarginal land, tax delinquency, farm abandon- 
ment, and mortgage indebtedness and foreclosures are among 
the subjects to be discussed. Farmers, bankers, railway 
officials, and representatives of insurance and mortgage com- 
panies have been invited to attend. 


FEDERAL-AID ROAD FUNDS 


HE AMOUNT OF $125,000,000 AUTHORIZED BY 

Congress as federal aid to road construction for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, has been apportioned among the 
states by the Secretary of Agriculture. This is in advance of 
the usual date for such apportionment, in order that the 
states may get an early start on plans for next season’s con- 
struction. Deducting 2.5 per cent for costs of administration, 
and one-fifth of the amount advanced last winter for emer- 
gency relief work, the sum available is $105,875,000. Of this, 
the various range states will get the below quotas: 


State Amount 
TIN isi foe usa tor ccccel Bia ichd nk eee ey $1,556,080 
CaPOrie anc... cecdccncees ss did an te ao ae ee 4,121,029 
COIOBARG ooo. voscescinevicas. saSriaza test caste dada aalcl 
NN 89.55 SS ocr we ca asd oueleacme eae 1,330,448 
ID bia a sc tecn Jd itttatin ie iat ta maa an 2,889,065 
Montana .................. PS 
Nebraska ....... ate ag os aa ee 2,256,049 
TOON 2c seine eh aticatieh ean ... 1,892,758 
PORE OMG os eio cs ecco sslecieeatucaseesn ee eteds 1,732,343 
SNE I oicichinisssinis So snsntecacdteaebetomele 1,710,937 
RINNE i scat erates ies eas carssueeeced sas 2,553,034 
RN actin len Sicesalaiesabachctcisncnkcmblsteatehien 1,763,261 
PHRVUNUT, RDOUMMIGDDS 55. oo. ieisecccccnbacecctsas dl accdcnde 1,765,764 
Texas RNB a tes ce ott ia oh eae 6,700,221 
Ci ee ee ees ee eee ee aes eee 1,223 ,560 
WHSOMMINUINE o-oo csuSccesasceyucahenss Sipe luinotabarsbandetees 1,359,009 


ST. LAWRENCE CANAL SEEMS ASSURED 


DREAM OF DECADES IS APPROACHING REALIZA- 
A tion. Agreement has at last been reached between the 
governments of the United States and Canada to enter into 
negotiations for the construction of a seaway that will connect 
the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean via the St. Lawrence 
River, and thus make possible direct shipment of commodities 
from the fertile prairie regions to Europe. 

Instead of appointing a commission, as suggested by the 
United States, the plan, proposed by Canada, of conducting the 
initial stages of the conferences through a verbal exchange of 
views has been accepted by President Hoover. 


Russia in Quest of Live Stock 


It is reported that the government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has approved a plan by which it is pro- 
posed to exchange iron, steel, manganese, grain, lumber, and 
oil for machinery and live stock from the United States, Great 
Britain, and Italy. 
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Arrange Now to Visit the 


American Royal 


Live Stock Show 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
November 14-21, 1931 


Finest Display of 


Beef Cattle, Dairy Cattle, 


Swine, Sheep, Horses 
and Mules 


Don’t fail to see the 


CARLOT CATTLE EXHIBIT 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Calves, Pigs and Lambs 
Carlots Fat and Feeder Cattle and Hogs 


AUCTION SALES 


Pure-Bred Herefords, Shorthorns 
Individual Fat Steers, Barrows, Lambs 
Carlots Cattle and Hogs 


Afternoon and Evening Horse Shows 
Industrial Shows 
Splendid Music 
Special Features 


Special Reduced Railroad Rates 
One and a Third Fares for Round Trip 


For further information address 


I’. H. SERVATIUS, Secretary 


200 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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CUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 


Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 
Formal Complaints Filed with Commissions 


O. 24701, JAMES ALLAN & SONS, ET AL. v. S. P.: 
Alleges rates on sheep, single- and double-deck, from 
points in Oregon, Nevada, and California to San Francisco 
and other Bay points in violation of section 1 of the act. 
Seeks reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 24688, Farmers’ Grain and Live Stock Association v. 
C. & N. W., et al.: Alleges unreasonable and inapplicable 
rates on hogs, in double-deck and single-deck cars, from Cole- 
ridge and Laurel, Neb., to Buffalo, N. Y., and Cleveland, Ohio. 
Seeks reparation. 


Formal Cases Pending before Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


No. 3645 (I. & S.): The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended for seven months from October 15 the 
tariffs of the Pullman Company which proposed to increase 
by 20 per cent the charge on lower berths when occupied by 
more than one person. Hearing has been set on this case at 
Washington, D. C., November 17, 1931. 


No. 17000, Part 10—Hay Rates—Western District: Argu- 
ments before the commission were completed recently, follow- 
ing the examiner’s report and the filing of briefs. The report 
proposed drastic increases in present rates. It will be. sev- 
eral months, no doubt, before the commission’s final decision 
is rendered. 

No. 8996 (Finance): The Del Rio & Northern Railway 
Company—a new organization—seeks authority to construct 
a new line of railroad in Texas, 132 miles in length, from 
Del Rio to Sonora and from Del Rio to Quemado. The appli- 
cation states that the new line would serve a large irrigation 
district, furnish a shorter route to Corpus Christi, create a 
rail outlet to western and northwestern Texas and the north- 
western states, and afford materially lower rates than those 
now prevailing. 

No. 7707 (Finance)—Northern Pacific Railway Company 
Construction (reported in the September PRODUCER) : In- 
volves twenty-four miles of line between Woodrow and Bloom- 
field, Mont. The commission has assigned this case for 
rehearing upon petition of the Great Northern Railway, at a 
date to be announced later. 

No. 23868 and Sub-Numbers—Swift & Co. v. A., T. & S. 
F. Ry., et al.: Alleges unreasonable rates on meats and pack- 
ing-house products from Chicago and other midwestern pack- 
ing centers to Denver and Pacific coast points, etc. Originally 
assigned for hearing at Chicago, November 9, 1931; has been 
postponed and reassigned for hearing at Chicago, February 
8, and at Denver, February 15, 1932. 





Decisions of Commission 


No. 17000, Part 9—Live Stock—Western District Rates: 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has modified its order 
in this case, so that the new rates on live stock in the West- 
ern District are now scheduled to become effective on January 
25, 1932, instead of October 27, 1931. 

No. 22405, Omaha Live Stock Exchange, et al. v. Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. Co., et al.: The commission finds that 
the failure of the line-haul carriers to absorb the full amount 
of the switching charges between interchange tracks and the 
loading and unloading chutes of the public stock-yards at 
South Omaha, Neb., would be unjust and unreasonable on and 
after the effective date of the rates prescribed in the Gen- 
eral Investigation, which date is now January 25, 1932. 

No. 21494, Kansas Live Stock Association, et al. v. A. & 
S., et al.: Complainants’ petition for reconsideration and fur- 
ther hearing was denied. In this case (reported 61 I. C. C. 
721) the commission found the rates on stock cattle and 
calves from points in Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico to 
destinations in Kansas not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful, and dismissed the case. 

No. 19089, Live Stock Traffic Association, et al. v. A. & 
S., et al. (reported in the September PRODUCER): The order 
of the commission has been modified, changing the effective 
date of these rates to January 25, 1932. This case involves 
the rates on live stock from Fort Worth, Tex., to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and certain destinations in Kentucky. 

No. 20549, Concho Live Stock Co., et al. v. A., T. & S. F., 
et al., and Related Cases: Therein the commission finds the 
rates on cattle, sheep, and goats between points in Arizona 
and California unreasonable, and awards reparation to a basis 
of a scale prescribed therein; rates for the future to be those 
prescribed in the General Investigation. 

Rates on shipments of feeder cattle from Arizona and 
New Mexico to Denver and El Paso have been declared rea- 
sonable by the commission. Rates to Kansas City and certain 
other points named in a complaint filed by Howard Paine and 
others were held to be unreasonable, and reparations were 
awarded. 


Court Decisions 


No. 98, Arizona Grocery Co. v. A., T. & S. F., et al. 
(reported in the September PRODUCER): The United States 
Supreme Court has granted the petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, whereby it 
will review this case, which involves the question of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s power to award reparation on 
a rate previously prescribed by it. This case is of prime 
importance, because it involves a question of the extent of the 
authority of the commission. 

No. 391, Benfort, et al. v. McLeaish, et al.: The Federal 
Court at Houston, Tex., has granted an interlocutory injunc- 
tion restraining the State of Texas from enforcing that sec- 
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tion of the law regulating the operation of motor trucks on 
the highways that limits certain loads to 7,000 pounds. The 
other provisions of the new law were declared constitutional. 


Freight Bureau Dockets 


Southwestern Freight Bureau, Docket No. 23508, pro- 
poses to establish feeding-in-transit privilege on cattle, sheep, 
and goats at points on the L. & A. Ry. from Texas to inter- 
state points at a charge of $12 per car, in addition to the 
freight rate; such stops not to be for longer than 180 days. 


Miscellaneous 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued an order in 
No. 1179, in the matter of Waugh Equipment Company, et al., 
directing this company to stop using its business connection 
with employees of Armour & Co. “as a lever for selling draft 
gears and other equipment to railway companies, both through 
promises of freight business from Armour & Co. and through 
threats of withdrawal of Armour & Co. traffic from railway 
companies failing to buy Waugh equipment.” 


SUPREME COURT TO REVIEW GRAIN RATES 


HE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES HAS 

decided to hear arguments in the appeal of the western 
railroads from the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reducing freight rates on grain and grain products in the 
Western District. The carriers contend that the lower rates 
will cost them $20,000,000 annually. 


Application had been made for a temporary injunction, 
pending final disposition of the case. The petition was denied 
after hearing before a special three-judge court. 


| FOREIGN | 


ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, October 15, 1931. 


HERE IS NO COUNTRY IN THE WORLD WHERE THE 

meat supply is more varied as to source of origin than 
Great Britain. Yet, in spite of this, and despite the fact that 
the home supply is capable of such fine development, there is 
in the public mind probably more latent fear of mounting meat 
prices than of any other risk or contingency in time of national 
emergency. 

That is why, in all the recent whirl of financial crisis and 
contemplation of fiscal amendments, the eternal question has 
been, in effect: “Will import tariffs mean food taxes?” 
Today, on the eve of the general election, no political party 
dare stand up and say boldly: “We will tax foreign imported 
meat.” There is plenty of rumor of that step, but no official 
assertion. The opposition could, if it liked, run the whole elec- 
tion on “Cheap Meat for the People.” 


That was why, directly it came into power, the national 
government at once issued a manifesto against food profiteer- 
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ing, and declared that it had been given an assurance that 
there was no immediate risk of, among other things, dearer 
meat. 

It was an opportune time for any government to make 
such a statement. The autumn flow of meat off home pastures 
was supplementing the near-at-hand stocks of .a closing season 
of Southern Hemisphere shipments that had been free and 
plentiful. Dead-meat prices had slumped, rallied, and slumped 
again, and the market looked a really open one, supplemented 
by a glut of pork. 

With the greater prospect of import duties now appear- 
ing, many are asking what may be the treatment of Argentine 
beef imports, in the event of a tariff. It is argued that, as 
British capital is so greatly interested in the South American 
republic, there should be a most-favored-nation treatment 
accorded; behind this wish being the latent fear that a tax on 
Argentine beef would be most likely to raise the price to the 
working classes of Britain. Last year, of the total imports of 
all fresh meat into Great Britain, Argentine beef totaled 
425,000 tons. Nearly 65 per cent of the London Central Mar- 
kets total beef supply is from Argentina. 

For some months past there has been a steady downward 
tendency in the price index figure for fat stock all over the 
country. The average level of fat-cattle prices was rather 
lower in 1930-31 than in 1929-30, a fall of 8 points, or 6 per 
cent, being recorded, whereas during the four previous years 
the level has been fairly constant at approximately 33 per cent 
above pre-war. 

Although the London meat market is barely conscious of 
the fact, it consumes quite a fair amount of beef with the 
Zebu strain in it, as the Brazilian supplies, which are now 
considerable, are of this character. In some parts of Australia 
the value of strengthening the resistance to disease by impar- 
tation of the Zebu strain has not been overlooked, and there 
has, on one or two occasions, been a shipment of such meat to 
London for marketing testing purposes. Such a parcel arrived 
last month on Smithfield market, and was very highly spoken 
of, being described by experts as “real butchers’ meat’—that 
is to say, meat placed on the carcass, and of such a quality as 
best to suit the butchers’ needs for satisfactory sale. The bul- 
locks in question were of a Shorthorn-Devon-Zebu cross, and it 
is a curious fact that all the Brahman cattle in Australia—the 
herds are only inconsiderable in number, and are confined to 
practically one belt of Queensland near the tropics—are the 
progeny of two Zebu cattle that were in the Sydney zoological 
gardens. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Irish Cattle Trade in Serious Condition 


As a result of reduced purchasing power in Great Britain 
and a drop in prices to the lowest level in thirty years, the 
cattle trade of Ireland is said to be in a precarious condition. 


Protection for Irish Bacon-Curers 


The Executive Council of the Irish Free State has re- 
ferred to the Tariff Commission of that country the question 
of the desirability of imposing an import duty on bacon and 
ham. Another project, which is to be introduced in the Dail 
this autumn, is the stamping of bacon with the country of 
origin. 

Spain Prohibits Meat Exports 


In the interest of keeping down the cost of living, the new 
Spanish republican government has prohibited the export of 
live stock, fresh meats, and cured pork, along with several 
other agricultural products. 
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ERDS in healthy condition ... his tasks 
lighter ... his cares fewer. Life on 
the range is not so bad, after all. The 

big boss is a progressive cattleman who 
takes no chances with Blackleg getting 
loose on the range. 

Every season he immunizes his calves 
with Cutter Blackleg preventives. He 
knows that once started Blackleg means 
hell for his men and loss for himself. And 
he knows that Cutter preventives are 
“sure-fire.” He has depended upon them for 
4: years without loss. 

¥! For thirty years Cutter has been manu- 

J# facturing Blackleg preventives. Each year 
has seen added ranches turn to Cutter for 
protection, because of the effectiveness and 
economy of Cutter products. 

Your veterinary, cattleman’s association 
or drug store should have Cutter preven- 
tives. If not you may order direct. Send for 
booklet,“Blackleg Prevention Up-to-Date.” 
It is full of practical helps and information. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN OCTOBER 


BY JAMES E,. POOLE 





CHICAGO, ILL., November 1, 1931. 


IVE-STOCK TRADE PRESENTS A SINGLE OUTSTAND- 
i; ing favorable feature; otherwise it is drab, Everything 
on the list, with the exception of grain-fed steers, has felt the 
full force of the depression, regardless of species or grade. 
Low prices have been recorded that go “away back when.” 
Never before have spreads between the upper crust of the 
steer supply and everything else convertible into meats and 
by-products been so wide. Top cattle at $11.25 per ecwt., hogs 
at $5.50, and lambs at $6 tell the story eloquently and con- 
vineingly. 

Searcity of Long-Fed Bullocks 


Just why a few cattle soared in October has been envel- 
oped in more or less mystery, but the discrepancy between 
these and other grades has a legitimate appearance. Scarcity 
is the only assignable reason. The trade all but ran out of 
the old crop of long-fed bullocks; and when scarcity overtakes 
any commodity it automatically becomes popular. The time- 
honored contention that killers ran values up to stimulate 
replacement is not tenable, in view of the fact that every notch 
in the bull movement was strenuously contested. No buyer 
ever paid a dime more for a load of bullocks than was impera- 
tive. Heavy steers led the advance. When that appreciation 
became pronounced and irresistible a determined effort was 
made to hold yearlings down; but, as scarcity became more 
emphatic, the situation broke beyond buyer control, until the 
appreciation involved everything wearing a hide selling from 
$9 up, even extending to cheaper grades, although grassers 
were at all times under a cloud, and frequently without bids. 
Into the descriptive vernacular of the market another phrase, 
“unfinished business,” was injected, referring to cattle that 
frequently went several days, and in some instances more than 
a week, before getting’ buyers’ attention. At intervals a bear 
drive was made on intermediate grades, for the ill-concealed 
purpose of preventing that type from following the procession; 
but, as usually happens in such cases, the reaction was prompt. 


Price Spread Abnormally Wide 


The spread in cattle prices has been unusually, if not 
unprecedentedly, wide. While metropolitan papers played up 
2 rising $10 to $11 trade, proclaiming the highest levels of 
1931, a raft of $4 to $7.50 killing steers was ignored; also a 
delegation of $3 to $4 fat cows, and a mass of $3.50 to $6.50 
heifers; creating an impression in the public mind of costly 
cattle, which, in turn, was used to justify sustained retail 
prices, A retailer cutting the carcass of an $8 steer can wax 
eloquent over an $11 cattle market, displaying a newspaper 
headline to fortify his position, Similarly, restaurants charg- 
ing lofty prices for steaks are supplied with printed ammuni- 
tion without apprehension of dispute by laymen. Housekeepers 
buying beef have no means of determining whether it was cut 
from a steer costing $9 or $11 per cwt. on the hoof. Grass 
beef, in accordance with time-honored custom, has been pur- 
veyed as native product, no instance being on record where it 
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has been sold for what it is. A certain trade, however, demands 
high-grade beef, that fact alone justifying the apparently out- 
of-line price situation. 


Shippers Partly Responsible for Conditions 


Contributors to the supply were in a measure to blame for 
erratic conditions. Murdo Mackenzie asserted years ago that, 
if it were possible to prevent competition between western 
grass and merely warmed-up cattle during the October-to- 
December period, the market standing of both would be im- 
proved. This year there had been confident expectancy that 
light replacement during the summer would remedy this evil, 
but cn a selling frenzy feeders dumped into the October mar- 
ket cattle that had merely had enough corn to put them in 
good feeder condition, invoking’ severe penalties and playing 
havoe with the grasser market. Many of these warmed-up 
steers had no legitimate place in a fat-cattle market. Put- 
ting them there was bad judgment, if not sheer idiocy; but 
temporarily attractive prices exerted a magnetic influence. 
They piled up at every market on the map during the latter 
half of October, breaking prices 75 cents to $1 per cwt.—a 
crash that at its worst involved everything selling below $9.50; 
but, with the customary sequence, supply was cut off and 
values rebounded. 


High Temperatures a Price-Depressing Factor 


Unseasonally high temperatures were adverse to free dis- 
tribution of meats. Over the eastern part. of this North 
American continent frost held off all through the month, 
shelled corn sprouted in stalk-fields, and drug-store soda foun- 
tains operated night shifts, engendering open-winter prophecy. 
The effect, especially on beef trade, was, in a somewhat less 
degree, repetition of what happened at midsummer. Dis- 
tributive channels congested, coolers could not be cleared, and 
certain types of cattle in profuse supply could not be disposed 
of. The situation was aggravated by a heavy run of south- 
western grassers, selling anywhere from $4 to $6.50 per ewt.; 
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a fortunate circumstance, if one could be extracted from the 
mess, being that the northwestern run of branded cattle car- 
ried deficient tonnage. Another aggravation was an overdose 
of so-called native cattle, many carrying a little grease as the 
result of thirty-day contact with corn, that had to sell at $4 
to $6.50 per cwt. when they had a market. The product of 
such cattle was thrown into direct competition with that of 
western grassers, affecting both adversely and seriously. With 
characteristic perversity, distributors were “off” grass beef, 
preferring to handle pork and lamb. 


Industrial Inactivity Most Important Element 


Demoralization was injected into the butcher market— 
heifers, cows, bulls, and calves—by this overdose of low-grade 
steer product. Canning and cutting cows dropped to $1.50 to 
$2.50 per cwt., butcher cows to $3 to $4, bulls to $3 to $3.75, 
and veal calves to $5 to $7, thousands of grass heifers vending 
at $3.50 to $6.50 per ewt. As killers were not in freezing 
mood, the great bulk of this product was pushed into the 
dressed market, with demoralizing effect. Good steer beef 
could always be moved with reasonable celerity; the remainder 
of the contribution encountered sales resistance constantly, 
although the ultimate consumer never did get anywhere near 
the full benefit of live-cattle, or even of wholesale dressed-beef, 
prices. The difference was absorbed somewhere along the 
line. However, beef trade was a consistently bad actor, for- 
cing the speculative element temporarily out of business. When 
that element is active, complaint in live-cattle circles is rare. 
Responsibility for restricted beef demand may be definitely 
and irrefutably laid at the door of industrial inactivity, as it 
showed its worst features at the manufacturing centers. 


Hogs Continue Descent 


Hogs went down a set of well-greased skids, averaging 
about $4.50 per cwt. less than during the same period of 1930. 
Toward the end of October average drove cost at Chicago 
dipped below $5, and the top price to $5.15. This threw a 
heavy tonnage of cheap fresh meat into distributive channels, 
clogging them and forcing a surplus to the freezer. On sev- 
eral occasions packers attempted to get under the market, but 
beat successive retreats, until the bulk of hogs were within a 
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$4.75 to $5 Chicago basis, recalling the post-war market. In 
need of funds, the country loaded hogs regardless of weight 
or condition. It was a case of anything to get money, espe- 
cially in localities where banks had gone to the wall. Disease, 
actual or anticipated, was also responsible for an excess supply 
of underweights, much of this product going to the freezer. 
The maturing hog crop has been officially advertised as 5 per 
cent in excess of 1930, Disease and premature marketing may 
have eliminated this, but there will be plenty of hogs to go 
around, especially in view of a contracted export outlet for 
lard and meats. Pending the turn of the price tide, which is 
inevitable, processors will tuck a mountain of product away 
in their capacious cellars, to vend later at inventory profits; 
recalling an axiom by the late Pat Cudahy, of Milwaukee, that 
there is no safer place to put money than in a 5-cent hog. 
After the turn of the year the residue of the winter crop will 
work into strong hands, and a few weeks later the market 
should be somewhat higher. Meanwhile packers will buy 
freely on every break. 


Lamb Slaughter on Enormous Scale 


Lamps dropped to $6 on the late October slump—and that 
means top, not average. At that stage packers had their peg 
at $5.75 for the top, thousands selling at $5 to $5.50. If low 
prices are effective in stimulating consumption, this condition 
should popularize lamb; but consumer response has _ been 
feeble, grounding the impression that there is a definite limit, 
no matter what cost may be. As in the case of beef, con- 
sumers have not had adequate benefit of the present scale of 
prices, especially that element depending on restaurant fodder. 
Slaughter has continued on an enormous scale, necessitating 
recourse to the freezer, The October market showed one 
spurt when the top went to $7.90, but from that altitude down 
to $6 the decline was precipitous. Feeder grades held up bet- 
ter than fat lambs, dropping to $4.75 to $5.25 by the end of 
October, killing ewes selling anywhere from $1.50 to $2.50 per 
ewt. At the end of October the bulk of this season’s crop of 
western killing lambs was practically in, but the residue of a 
big crop of natives has yet to go to the butcher, and, with the 
passing of the holiday season, killers will wrestle with a swell- 
ing tide of fed westerns with which the Corn Belt is loaded. 
The lamb market can be put up a dollar, but such bloom is 
easily effaced. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
November 2, 1931, compared with October 1, 1931, and 
November 3, 1930 (per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Nov. 2,1931 Oct. 1,1931 Nov. 3, 1930 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) -.................$11.00-11.75 $ 9.50-10.40 $10.50-12.59 

SIRI cei a ee 8.50-11.00 7.50- 9.75 8.75-11.25 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.)....................... 11.00-11.50 9.25-10.00  12.25-13.25 

ASO oie ee See. ee 7.75- 9.25 10.09-12.25 

Medium (800 Ibs. up)... = =6.00- 8.59 5.75- 8.00 8.00-10.25 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

NGOE -RGe CROP Lo fis se soies icssscccnerces 8.50-11.50 8 00-10.00 1109-13 5) 
HEIFERS: 

SERED DI Nor hci bi ccte eusmsenics deen 6.25-10.50 7.00- 9.75 8.50-12.59 
COWS: 

Coed +0: Celebi ces 3.50- 4 75 4.50- 6.00 5.00- 7.59 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Gone (6 “CRs okies 4.75- 675 5.00- 6.75 7.09- 9.00 

COR: Ue I oo ic cdc iccrers 8 25- 4.75 %.25- 5.00 5.00- 7.25 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 4.65- 5.00 5.50- 5.70 9.10- 9.25 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down).... 4.50- 6.75 5.00- 7.65 6.50- 8.75 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
A shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-five 
markets for the month of September, 1931, compared with 
September, 1930, and for the nine months ending September, 
1931 and 1930: 


RECEIPTS 
September SS 
1931 | 1930 1931 1930 
Cattley 33 1,279,116 | 1,511,563 | 9,652,374 | 9,739,840 
Calvess..:..5.-J 518,478 596,167 | 4,507,161 | 4,617,057 
ee 2,726,564 | 2,799,215 | 28,114,092 | 29,891,917 
a 3,900,041 | 3,580,385 | 24,073,826 | 21,110,172 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 











September Nine Months Ending 





September 
1931 1930 1931 19380 
687,753 702,456 | 4,151,817 | 4,044,078 
172,696 245,430 | 1,359,660 | 1,451,417 
1,061,900 | 1,090,352 | 10,796,477 | 11,678,390 
2,015,909 | 12,086,170 | 9,752,688 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 





Nine Months Ending 


September Segtamber 
1931 1930 1931 1980 
CORR tisiicid 340,019 368,389 | 1,503,777 | 1,645,919 
Carve occ 40,854 75,278 206,466 280,185 
PRO cccccieccsciandy 54,930 38,014 358,603 399,847 
NOI, eco since 1,104,321 907,433 | 3,111,218 | 2,396,089 





LOCAL SLAUGHTER 





Nine Months Ending 


September sneuines 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
CORE scence) 613,575 729,361 | 5,419,440 | 5,509,692 
CBI VOC ss viscicacec 346,600 355,009 | 3,134,342 | 3,173,407 
Bi inwiseiasetl 1,662,704 | 1,703,176 | 17,294,060 | 18,205,840 
Sheep............... 1,461,483 | 1,479,429 | 11,845,600 | 11,266,568 


*Exclusive of calves. +Including stockers and feeders. 


FAT-CATTLE MARKET OUTLOOK UNCERTAIN 


J.E.P. 


CONFUSED FAT-CATTLE MARKET SERIOUSLY 

obscures the prospect. Present prices of corn-fed bul- 
locks are regarded with suspicion. Spreads are unprecedent- 
edly, if not illogically, wide, Never before have top prices of 
the three species—cattle at $11.50, hogs at $5, and lambs at 
$6 per cwt.—been so wide apart. Of course, there is always 
a reason, and in this instance it is not difficult to locate sev- 
eral. The ten principal markets handled 75,000 fewer cattle 
in September and October this year than last, and that reduc- 
tion was largely in long-fed steers—especially the heavy type 
—which cut tonnage down. Another factor in sustaining 
prices of a short delegation of meritorious bullocks is that 
beef-handlers have an outlet for a modicum of good beef, 
regardless of cost, up to a limit where price would become 
prohibitive; and that limit is not reached at $11, or even $12. 
Restaurants, dining-cars, hotels, and clubs are charging as 
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much for beef now as during the 1928 boom period, and will 
probably continue to do so. When such product is scarce, a 
difference of $2 to $3 per cwt., dressed cost, is not influential. 
But while a few cattle have been selling anywhere from $10 
to $11.50 on the Chicago market, which practically monop- 
olizes that type, steers selling from $9 down have been in a 
majority, and the $7-down kind has figured heavily in receipts. 
As a result of acute shortage of long-fed bullocks, anything 
with weight has been able to get by, and short-fed steers sell- 
ing in the $9 to $10 range have had an erratic, but relatively 
high, market, compared with grassers and light warmed-up 
steers. When killers were unable to get enough $11 cattle, 
they dipped down, the price uplift frequently being more 
noticeable on $9 to $10 steers than in the upper level. On the 
other hand, steers selling anywhere from $4 to $8 per cwt. 
have been without serious competition, sagging lower each 
week, due to predominance of grassers and the fact that dark- 
cutting beef is notoriously hard to sell. 


All this confusion has generated skepticism as to perma- 
nency of current prices. Commission men have advised feed- 
ers to use their own judgment and not overstay a good mar- 
ket, the result being that an excessive number of sixty- to 
ninety-day-fed steers constantly report, some not having had 
enough corn to put them definitely out of the feeder class. 
This indicates a general disposition to cut loose early, and 
will probably insure a generous and constant supply of low- 
dressing, warmed-up steers until well along in February. 
After Christmas trade has been satisfied, such “good” cattle 
as killers will get will be short-fed, fleshy steers that went 
on feed half-fat. It is doubtful if at any former period in 
trade history the country has had so few long-fed steers on 
hand as at this juncture, a certainty existing that the car-lot 


Producers Now Know 
Packers Better 


INCE the coming of co-operative live- 
stock marketing there has developed a 
more friendly spirit of mutual confidence 
between packers and live-stock producers. 
Supply and demand has been studied, and 
producers know that packers must pay prices 
which, after all, are dictated by consumers of 
meat and meat products. Co-operative sales 
agencies, unlike the old-time commission 
firm, explain the effects of supply and 
demand on price, and do not alibi low mar- 
ket prices by cussing the packer. 


Information dealing with the facts regard- 
ing supply and demand is available through 
any of the twenty member agencies of the 
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show at the Chicago International in December will be the 
slimmest on record, and that the culling committee will have 
a soft job. Right now cattle selling on the Chicago market at 
$10.50 to $11.50 are far from prime, and would not be market 
toppers if the “right kind’—to use buying vernacular—were 
available. 

A few weeks hence the present overdose of grassers 
which have cluttered market alleys for weeks will taper out, 
if not disappear. Gathering common native steers will sub- 
side. The great mass of female cattle from the dairy sections 
will no longer be in evidence, and values will be adjusted from 
top to bottom. Cheaper grades of steers are ripe for an 
advance of $1 per cwt., cows and heifers will be marked up, 
and spreads will narrow by elimination from the supply of 
such bullocks as are now worth $10 to $11.50, confident pre- 
diction having been made early in November that the season’s 
top will go to $12. Expectancy on both buying and selling 
sides of the market is that steer trade will go on a $6.50 to 
$8.50 basis, at least for the early part of the winter. What 
will happen later, as cattle improve in condition, is anybody’s 
guess. 

Two possible factors must be reckoned with: In an effort 
to make their investment go as far as possible, feeders have 
taken on a large number of cattle costing anywhere from 
$3.50 to $5 per cwt.; and it is axiomatic that what goes in 
must come out. Also there has been a generous purchase of 
light heifers. It is possible that, at least at intervals, too 
many of such cattle may congregate at the market. In that 
event, killers will sound their time-honored slogan of an 
excessive number of cattle of one kind. They may pay a sub- 
stantial premium for a few qualitied steers with weight, fed 
ninety to a hundred and twenty days, but fleshy when put in, 
to satisfy eastern kosher and high-class trade. That there 
will be none too many such cattle is a cinch bet, as few went 
in. Most of the stockers acquired by the country at from $6 
to $7, or better, were either calves or yearlings that do not 
make a speedy turn around, 

Remembering what has happened to weight at the market 
for two years past, long feeds will be exceptional. Feeders 
are impatient to cash; bankers, to count their money. Recently 
a 50-cent advance has started a run; a similar break has 
promptly checked it; the result being a high finish one week, 
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demoralization the next. This will probably be the rule all 
winter, as the country has a confirmed habit of loading on 
bulges, but holding back on breaks. Loading is promptly 
responsive to radio information from the market; also tele- 
phonic advices by commission houses. An upturn: broadcast 
at noon invariably sends feeders to the telephone and swells 
the next day’s supply, the posted estimate overrunning or fall- 
ing down, as the case may be. 


Cattle have been acquired at the lowest prices in many 
a long day, putting feeders in a strong strategic position, 
especially when low gain cost is reckoned with. This may not 
insure a profit margin, but makes that outcome highly prob- 
able. Most of the short-fed steers that were in decent beef 
condition made feeders money in October, and, if that condi- 
tion continues, they will move early. Although the corn crop 
has not lived up to its advance notices, in many localities 
there is plenty of it, not to speak of an abundance of small 
grain, so that low winter gain cost is assured. As one feeder 
on an extensive scale remarked: “If beef-making at present 
cost of cattle and feed cannot be made profitable, the busi- 
ness is sunk.” 

Assuming that the crop of steers now in feeders’ hands 
makes a little money in addition to paying board bills, the 
capital invested will be immediately available for the acquisi- 
tion of another set, insuring stocker-buying all winter. If, as 
many oracles assert, the corner has been definitely passed and 
an upward trend reached, the fat-cattle market is susceptible 
of substantial improvement, especially in the lower price 
bracket. Current events are always more or less ephemeral. 
Compared with the previous three-year period, fewer cattle 
have gone into feeders’ hands since August, and they are com- 
ing out as fast as they can be made decently fit for the beef- 
rail. And the market will absorb them. Next summer, if not 
earlier, the real commercial cattle situation will develop. It 
would have been in evidence this year but for industrial 
depression and necessity for gathering anything encased with 
2a hide to meet requirements. Every nook and cranny of the 
country has been ransacked for something with value at the 
stock-yards, killers hanging up carcasses costing anywhere 
from $2.50 to $8 per cwt. in the beef by the thousand. Despite 
this accession to beef supply, slaughter on a numerical basis 
is steadily declining—a significant fact not to be overlooked 
in speculating on the future of the commercial cattle indus- 
try, provided always that the sanitary regulation excluding 
South American product is not relaxed; and powerful forces 
are working to that end, 


DISASTROUS SEASON FOR WESTERN 
GRASS CATTLE 


J.E.P, 


HIS SEASON’S WESTERN GRASS-CATTLE MARKET 

has had catastrophic results. For one thing, grass beef— 
or “dark-cutting” beef, as the trade terms it—has been under 
a cloud; for another, physical conditions, especially in the 
Northwest, were bad; and for still another, feeders were 
unable to negotiate purchase-money loans. The October phase 
of the trade was deplorable, and at the inception of November 
the outlook was gloomy. Cattle-gathering in the Northwest 
started late, with the inevitable result of stringing out the 
run, and the Southwest had plenty of grass cattle to put on 
the cars all through the season, a formidable delegation of 
Texas origin that was detoured last spring, when the market 
went broke, by way of Oklahoma and Kansas pastures, report- 
ing to the butcher. From a beef standpoint, it was fortunate 
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that the northwestern run was light, not only in a numerical 
sense, but on a tonnage basis, as the markets which these 
cattle seek were full of low-grade native steers and dairy cows. 
Late in October, grass cattle lacked a dependable market on 
killer account, the feeder delegation finding a tardy outlet at 
the lowest prices of the season and in many years. To aggra- 
vate matters, cattle from the Northwest were seriously bruised 
in transit, for which responsibility is laid at the door of the 
carriers, killers’ losses as a result being heavy. The gob of 
Texas-Kansas stuff that had to sell anywhere from $4 to $6.50 
on beef account was constantly burdensome, and, as many of 
these steers were acquired at high prices, resultant deprecia- 
tion has been ruinous to operators. The condition of the 
northwestern run, while generally poor or indifferent, varied 
according to the locality from which they came, and, as the 
drought embraced a large area, the proportion of stockers and 
feeders was unprecedentedly large. 

The cow and heifer deal had an even more calamitous out- 
come than that of steers, and that was bad enough. Early in 
the season the prospect was reasonably promising, but October 
developed gloom. Top westerns at Chicago were the Huide- 
koper steers from Montana, which realized $7.75; but, as usual, 
they were in a class by themselves. Along in October $6 
stopped practically everything in the shape of fat range steers, 
a few selling up to $6.50, with thousands at $4.50 to $5.50. At 
that juncture the market was filled with short-feds, to which 
killers gave preference, on the ground that westerns were 
bruised and also cut dark. 

The cow and heifer deal beggars description, to use news- 
paper reportorial vernacular. The best range cows sold at 
$3.50 to $4, thin kinds on the canner and cutter order going 
at $2 to $2.25. Most of the yearlings lacked killing condition 
and went to the stocker alleys. One string of yearlings from 
Lodge Grass, Montana, made $6.75. Heifers were under the 
necessity of taking cow prices, as killers were “death on ’em.” 


Perusal of sale accounts tells a story that sounds incred- 
ible in the light of market conditions in recent years. One 
bunch of 1,260-pound grass steers netted $25.20 per head; a 
string of 630-pound yearlings, at $5, netted $30.50, with a $7 
expense deducted. A consignment of twenty-three Faddis 
cows, at $3.75, netted $375, from which $197.40 was deducted 
for expense, of which the carrier got $154.80. A string of fat 
Frye cows netted $39 per head, or $32 deducting a $7 expense 
charge. Other consignments netted $123.50 on five cattle, $119 
on five cattle, and $22.90 each on ten steers; these sales being 
typical of how the rank and file cashed. In one instance a 
calf sold at $5.35 per cwt.; its dam, at $2.50. A cow netted the 
shipper $13.60, and its calf $11.80. 

To shorten up a long story, there will be some discour- 
aging reports when the news gets back home. Bankers with 
excess loans over net proceeds have a perplexing problem to 
wrestle with. There may be a silver lining to the cloud, but 
detection is difficult. As an opportunity to get into the cattle 
business, the moment seems excellent from an investment 
viewpoint, but many cattlemen have had a jolt from which 
recovery will be difficult. 

Some years ago Wallis Huidekoper predicted that the time 
was at hand when western cattle-breeders on a pasture basis 
would find their legitimate function in restricting their opera- 
tions to producing stock cattle, calves, and yearlings; and what 
is happening now appears to vindicate that opinion. Cer- 
tainly carrying steers into the two- and three-year-old stage 
is not being encouraged by current events. In the finality of 
the operation, the grower makes a bet on good grass, and, 
unless popular demand for beef changes, he will market an 
undesirable type of beef, as consumers appear to be definitely 
“off” dark-cutting product. 
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STOCK-CATTLE MARKET HAMPERED BY 
MONEY SHORTAGE 


J.E.P. 


NABILITY TO SECURE LOANS ALL BUT PARALYZED 

the October stock-cattle market at intervals. A more 
favorable monetary condition would have insured a higher 
market, probably to the extent of $1 per cwt. Thousands of 
farmer-feeders wanted cattle in the worst way, but were 
unable to negotiate their paper. Late in October western 
stockers piled up at the markets—a supply augmented by a 
grist of natives, mostly reds, gathered to appease local demand 
for cash. Thousands of these sold at $3.75 to $4.25, some as 
low as $3, commercial silage-feeders filling their requirements 
at the former price. In the upper grades, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana yearlings went at $6 to $7.25, a spread of $4.50 to $5.50 
taking a useful class of whitefaces weighing 800 to 1,000 
pounds. A novelty, so far as the Chicago market was con- 
cerned, was a run of Panhandle, Texas, calves that sold mainly 
at $6 to $7, the journey they made to find a market showing 
that Corn Belt buyers were not making their annual excur- 
sions to the southwestern breeding-ground. 


Continued collapse of the bond market aggravated the 
financial situation, so far as stock-cattle buying was con- 
cerned. Commission offices were inundated with appeals for 
loans, which could not be accommodated. But for this, many 
beef cows would have gone into the Corn Belt for breeding 
purposes—a promising proposition at current investment cost, 


and an opportunity, not presented for years past, which will 
possibly not recur. 


LAMB-MARKET PROSPECTS 


J.E.P. 


Wa LAMB-FEEDING WILL BE ON AN EXTEN- 
sive scale. Statistics on the movement furnish no ade- 
quate idea of the number on feed, but it is sufficient to elimi- 
nate any doubt as to continued abundance. Colorado may go 
into the winter short of its usual quota, and east of the 
Indiana-Ohio line the purchase has been sparing, but all the 
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grain-raising states have filled up. But for the fact that 
killers have purchased a large number of western second cuts 
to meet a broad demand for the cheaper grades of dressed 
lamb, the winter output would be even larger. This may or 
may not be a bullish argument on winter prices, but there 
will be enough to go around—enough to dispel hope or 
expectancy of substantially higher prices until well along in 
the new year. 

The market output of thin lambs may be tabulated with 
reasonable accuracy, but there has been a heavy movement 
of so-called “contract” lambs direct from pasture to farm. 
When farmer-feeders were unable to get money, they went 
after contracts, 100,000 going into Indiana on that feeding 
basis, placed by an individual operator. Late October found 
feeding lambs on a $4.25 to $5 Chicago basis, or 75 cents 
lower than early in the month; but many farmers were unable 
to purchase outright on that basis, interior banks declining to 
advance the purchase price, although it was possible to acquire 
a load of lambs at $1,200, including expense, with feed abun- 
dant at the lowest levels in many years. 

Grass western fat lambs were practically all in by the 
end of October, when the last of a run of superb Colorados 
from the western slope were cashed. A possible bare spot 
will be followed by a constant and voluminous supply of fed 
westerns, which will move in large numbers when the first 
blizzard forces them out of corn-fields, where they have put 
on cheap, rapid gains during beneficent fall weather. As there 
is no incentive to put on fat and weight, which are synony- 
mous terms, and bankers are anxious to count their money, 
November-to-January supply will be heavy. The public does 
not want weight or fat; consequently there is no incentive to 
finish, as few killers are disposed to pay a premium for 
condition. 


Spectacular 
Radio Sale! 


NEW 1932 


BRUNSWICK 
Battery Radio 


69. 


Regularly $119.50 


Brunswick Model 16B at a positively unheard-of 
price! Complete with seven tubes and Air-Cell Bat- 
tery encased in this beautiful low-boy cabinet. 
LONG, EASY TERMS. 


KNIGHTE® 
CAMPBELLS 


1631 CALIFORNIA 
DENVER COLORADO 


Write at once for 
this radio—state 
your own Terms! 


Small down pay- 
ment delivers. We 
pay freight. 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


“7 HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on November 2, 1931, compared with 
October 1, 1931, and October 29, 1930, were as below (per 100 
pounds) : 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
Choice 
Good 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 
Choice 


Nov. 2, 1931 
specenscadnint cwenahpynekeCiees aieiasoysiavan akan see a a a 
12.50-14.50 


Oct. 1, 1931 
$14.00-15.50 
13.00-14.00 


Oct. 29, 1930 
$16.09-18.00 
15.00-16.50 


15.00-16.00 
15.50-15.00 


15.50-16.50 
14.50-15.50 


17.50-20.00 


Good 15.00-17.50 


YEARLING STEERS: 
FREE Gcesccceectssapecesnndakapoivscnccuakecbenssscneutecacous TOO 
NE a ao iss <ckccrsc ccc acsce eebinecstanecccs 

COWS: 

VEALERS: 

Choice 


Good 


16.50-18.00 
15.50-17.00 


19.00-21.50 
16.00-19.00 
8.00-10.00 8.50-10.00  10.00-12.00 
11.00-13.00 
10.00-11.00 


14.00-16.00 
13.00-15.00 


16.00-19.00 
15.00-17.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 


LAMBS (45 Ibs. down): 
$13.00-15.00 $14.00-16.00 
12.00-13.00 13.00-15.00 


$15.50-17.00 


IRON osicccchla cack dacs cing Picea na dstiece a aaadvev ee ee 15.00-16.00 


EWES: 
Good 7.00- 9.00 6.00- 8.00 7.00- 8.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
Git Uh. aerate 2 $11.00-13.00 $16.00-18.00 


SOSkD 20. VOTRRCicsSccneine - 11.00-12.50 17.00-19.00 


$19.00-21.00 
19.00-21.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, creamery butter, and eggs 
on October 1, 1931, as compared with October 1, 1930, and 
average holdings on that date for the past five years (in 
pounds): 





Five-Year 
Commodity 


Oct. 1, 1931 Average 


Oct. 1, 1930 


29,939,000 
17,223,000 
2,954,000 
103,990,000 
124,058,000 


43,515,000 
16,508,000 

4,320,000 
92,305,000 
71,143,000 


20,889,000 
14,552,000 
1,915,000 
81,757,000 
116,047,000 
276,832,000 


Frozen beef 
Cured beef* 
Lamb and mutton 
Frozen pork 
Dry salt pork* 


Pickled pork* 
Miscellaneous............... 


568,843,000 

69,637,000 

80,173,000 

Frozen eggs 


Eggs (in cases)......... s 7,959,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


56,851,000 


103,246,000 


283,979,000 


80,653,000 


592,423,000 
59,732,000 
131,489,000 
106,631,000 
9,174.00 


309,178,000 
63,252,000 


650,594,000 


112,809,000 
138,168,000 
78,539,000 
8,184,000 


HIDE SITUATION LOOKS A TRIFLE BETTER 


J.E.P. 


EATHER TRADE IS HEALTHY, WITH AN ADVAN- 
cing tendency. Should this condition develop, hides wil! 


be worth more money. 


Stocks of all grades are far from 


burdensome, slaughter is falling down, and the hide market 


discloses a pick-up disposition. 
especially native stocks, 


Packers are well sold uf 


European tanners have been free buyers on the Argentine 
and Uruguayan hide markets, which, with improvement in 
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the statistical position, has injected tone into the trade. Dur- Ss 
ing the latter half of October spot prices advanced half a cent, aa 

New York futures gaining 40 to 50 points. Trade specialists Ps £ 

th consider the tanning industry in strong position and ripe for = 

00 a turn around the corner. Leather improvement will be = 
promptly reflected in hides. 

Not only have British and German tanners been operating 
930 freely in the Argentine frigorifico market, but Russia has 
8.08 invaded the Uruguayan bourse; this competition being respon- EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 
_ sible for fractional advances. XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND 
0.00 Shoe machinery is well employed, and running on a hand- animal fats from the United States for the month of 
7.50 to-mouth basis with respect to raw-material supply, which September and the nine months ending September, 1931, as 
ide will necessitate early and frequent replenishment. compared with the corresponding periods of the previous year, 
9.00 were as below (in pounds) : 
12.00 BEEF PRODUCTS 
WOOL MOVING SLOWLY a sinaiinaiiinie 
19.00 J.E.P. i September SS. 
17.00 Commodities a eS en 
PTIMISM IS A DESIRABLE ABSTRACT QUALITY, 1931 1930 1931 1930 
but it may be overdone. Much of the rainbow-painting Beef, fresh.....| 152,273) 198,754 | 1,701,268 2,268,658 
done in wool-trade circles recently has been effaced. Of Beef, pickled....................... 1,834,867 | 1,539,095 | 9,814,637 | 10,542,805 
: . ‘ ; Beef, canned..........ccc-s00- 89,941 55,635 | 1,227,869 1,381,148 
17.00 course, fortuitous circumstance has crept in, but such inva-  Ojeoil........... 4,223,073 | 5,949,436 | 34,869,815 | 42,283,984 
16.00 sions may always be reckoned with. The latest handicap to igi mrrrr 7,742,920 47,613,589 56,471,545 
moving wool is the Lawrence, Massachusetts, strike of mill 
- 8.00 . : . : : . . 
operatives, which effectively crippled trading, reducing it to PORK PRODUCTS 
a small-lot basis and stopping contemplated deals of magni- _ ple eae 
tude. Reports from the piece-goods market have been any- Secunia cag oo ga 
}-21.00 thing but encouraging. Commodities 
21.00 Foreign markets have displayed strength, Australian 1931 1930 1931 1920 
sales showing a 5 per cent advance. The result of the British — Pork, freshececccccccscsccccssesssm 534,644 986,626 | 6,202,204 12,699,363 
elections is expected to stimulate European business, and, pos- eh ae aeanmRRa Hy Sate | seeenaas a eaess 
sibly, cause a healthy reaction in this market. Cumberland sides..............- _ 57,081 212,302 1,262,321 3,541,868 
rs Open weather has been adverse to brisk trade in winter Wiltehivesites | 2086-799 | ASE TOT | O81 | toot 890 
S OF clothing, prompting extensive advertising and price-cutting to [angie cannedew----—"|_ > Tatge | 97.416'808 | 424,408,089 | 518,i2is11 
eggs reduce stocks—a by no means favorable condition for wool Lard compounds... 118,765 208,814 | 1,196,538 | 1,729,287 
. and trade. Prices have favored the buying side, but sufficient N¢Utt#! !@rd-—-——-- ae) ee eee 
(in resistance has been made to prevent material declines. In iiss csicisistciicctectans 47,937,299 | 53,435,003 | 551,374,716 | 750,034,812 
fact, values have held close to steady on a nominal basis. 
However, there is little in the situation or prospect to war- POIs 
rant expectation of substantially higher prices. aN 
— The strike situation in Massachusetts is disturbing, to say 
the least, as labor is restive and inclined to take a punch at ARE YOU SELLING OUT? 
39,000 anything offering resistance. Mill operatives appear to be 
ane as firm in their refusal to accept pay cuts as are owners in QUITTING? 
ae 680 their determination to reduce running expenses. In the end, No! Cattlemen are no quitters. Prices may be 
58,000 pay cuts will be inevitable. Until the labor situation clarifies, “rotten,” but the cow business is fundamentally 
78,000 uncertainty will dominate the situation. sound, and the progressive man is looking forward 
52,000 Goods prices are low enough to stimulate business, and to next year. A few are already buying their bulls. 
—_—- : : ay 2 How are you fixed? We have some good ones you'll 
94,000 would do so effectively if conditions were normal. At the like. Write us. 
509,000 goods centers little fresh business is being placed ai the 
68,000 moment, distributors having decided to exercise patience, at Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
eee least until the situation clarifies. 
—_—— Several hundred thousand pounds of the Texas fall clip 
have been taken on Boston account at a clean, landed basis 
of 37% to 40 cents. Fine and medium top-making wools are ° 
selling at 50 to 53 cents. Half-bloods are in scant demand. Painter 
ms HEREFORDS 
DVAN- Fooling the Dingo 
ides will A stock-owner in Victoria is reported to have discovered For Sale CHEAP—Registered Heifer Calves 
ar from an easy way of fooling the wily dingo, Australia’s stock- without their certificates 
/ market killing wild dog. By blowing through a bottle, the bottom 
sold up, of which has been cut off, a penetrating sound can be pro- JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 
duced that induces the dingo to betray its presence by howling 
\rgentine and to leave cover, so that it can be shot in the open. Why ROGGEN a iaaieaiatil 
sment in not try this on your coyote? 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


Weptconpnccen CAKE AND MEAL, F.0O.B. TEXAS 
points, was priced at $18 per ton on November 3. Kan- 
sas City hay prices on October 31 were: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra 
leafy, $15 to $16; No. 2 extra leafy, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 1, 
$12.50 to $13.50; No. 2 leafy, $11 to $12; No. 2, $9.50 to $10.50; 
No. 3 leafy, $8.50 to $9.50; No. 3, $7.50 to $8; sample, $5.50 
to $7; prairie—No. 1, $9 to $9.50; No. 2, $7 to $8.50; No. 3, 
$6 to $7; sample, $4 to $5.50; timothy—No. 1, $10.50 to $11.50; 
No. 2, $8 to $10; No. 3, $6.50 to $7.50; sample, $5.50 to $6; 
timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $8 to 
$10; No. 3, $5.50 to $7.50. 
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WANTED TO BUY—AII kinds of empty Feed Bags 
—Oat, Bran, Cottonseed Meal, etc, 


prices and tags. 
Pearlstone St., Dallas, Texas. 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
J. H. Cartland, Sales Mgr. 
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Cottonseed Cake 


Manufactured to meet the needs of the 
discriminating Stockmen since 1907 


Quick shipments of calf size, pea size, 
and nut size cake and cake screenings 
at any season 


QUANAH 
Cotton Oil Company 


QUANAH, TEXAS 








FEEDER SHIPMENTS DECLINE 


A sharp decline in shipments of stocker 
and feeder cattle into the eleven Corn 
Belt states from the high totals reached 
during the two preceding months took 
place in September, when shipments 
dropped to 12 per cent below last year’s 
September figures, and were the second 
smallest for the month in ten years. The 
decrease in the movement into the states 
west of the Mississippi River was pro- 
nounced, while east of the river there 
was an increase from last year. For the 
three months, July to September, ship- 
ments were 13 per cent ahead of those 
of last year, but 5 per cent under the 
five-year average. 

Reports from the different feeding 
states indicate that the volume of cattle- 
feeding this winter will tend to reflect 
the corn situation. 


MORE LAMBS BEING FED IN 
CORN BELT 


Shipments of feeder and stocker lambs 
and sheep from stock-yards into the 
Corn Belt during September are esti- 
mated to have been about 7 per cent 
larger than in September, 1930, but 
about the same as the average for the 
past five years. Total inspected ship- 
ments for the three months, July to 
September, were about 1,150,000, or 
approximately 20 per cent more than 
for the same period last year and 6 per 
cent above the five-year average. 

In Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyoming 
feeding operations are affected by short 
crops of hay and grain, coupled with the 
difficulty of financing. Considerable effort 
is being put forth to encourage contract 
feeding between range sheepmen and 
feeders unable to purchase feeding stock. 


HOG CHOLERA NOW PREVENTABLE 


Hog cholera in the past has destroyed 
more hogs in the United States than all 
other diseases combined. The malady 
may be prevented by immunization, sani- 
tation, proper feeding, and shelter, says 
the Department of Agriculture in Far- 
mers’ Bulletin 834-F, just issued in re- 
vised form. Although prevention by 
means of sanitary measures is usually 
satisfactory where the disease does not 
already exist in the neighborhood, inocu- 
lation with serum and virus is the only 
means of giving hogs lasting immunity 
against hog cholera. 

The disease has extended to all states 
in the Union, but is most prevalent in 
the Middle West and South, and reaches 
its peak in October or November. The 
publication describes the symptoms of 
the disease, and also names and dis- 
cusses several other ailments frequently 
mistaken for hog cholera. 


MECHANICAL DEVICES HELP IN 
FIGHT ON CORN-BORER 


Mechenical devices for control of the 
European corn-borer are coming into 
more general use in the areas infested 
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by this pest, reports the Department of 
Agriculture. Interest in the machinery 
designed to reduce the borer population 
is increasing, especially in the territory 
which has heavy infestations of the more 
destructive two-generation strain of the 
insect, 

Control measures which have been 
found most efficient in years of experi- 
mental work by co-operating bureaus of 
the department require removal and dis- 
posal of all remnants and debris of one 
season’s corn crop before another comes 
on. Low-cutting attachments on corn- 
binders for use at harvest time, sled- 
type shavers for cutting stalks in the 
spring, hand hoes for cutting corn at 
the ground surface, rakes for gathering 
stalks into windrows preparatory to 
burning, and attachments for plows 
assuring complete coverage of stalks 
when turned under are among the prin- 
cipal borer-control devices. 


SWIFT BUYS NEW ENGLAND 
PACKING PLANTS 


Swift & Co., the Chicago packers, last 
month assumed control of the packing- 
houses operated by John P. Squire & Co., 
Cambridge; the North Packing and Pro- 
vision Company, Somerville, and several 
other plants in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. The Squire and North com- 
panies were each capitalized at $3,000,- 
000, but the price at which they were 
transferred to the Swift interests has 
not been disclosed. 


FOOD-DISTRIBUTION DATA 


Thirty-four per cent of all retail food 
sales are handled in combination stores 
selling fresh meats, groceries, and pro- 
duce, according to the 1930 census of 
distribution, covering the year 1929. 
Per-capita annual purchases of food 
total $138. This corresponds to 23.04 
per cent of the consumer’s retail dollar. 
Purchases in restaurants and other eat- 
ing-places, exclusive of hotels, are $30 
per capita, or 5.04 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Food chains of all kinds 
do about 40.1 per cent of all the retail 
food business. The average independ- 
ent store handling foods has an annual 
sales volume of $17,314, whereas the 
average chain unit does a business of 
‘55,986. 


FOOD SALES LEAD 


Food sales through retail outlets 
totaled more than $11,000,000,000 in 
1929, according to final figures of the 
‘930 census of distribution, we read in 
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the National Provisioner. This was 
22.61 per cent of total retail sales of 
over $50,000,000,000, and constituted the 
largest group of sales. Automotive 
sales were second, with 19.08 per cent, 
and general merchandise third, with 
14.27 per cent. 

The following table shows the kind 
of stores, the volume of sales, and the 
total number of stores of each kind 
covered by the census report: 


Sales No. Stores 
AS 260@) ..:..1..33:: $11,310,627,359 497,715 
Grocery .............. 3,738,633,754 204,345 
Grocery and 
WING i355 cos 3,229,211,504 95,237 
Meat and 
grocery .......... 873,090,289 26,360 


1,148,810,531 40,632 
83,868,448 6,039 


779,456,241 11,973 
198,857,173 12,076 


Meat markets.... 
Fish markets...... 
Dairy, poultry, 
and eggs ........ 
Bakery goods.... 
Candy and con- 


fectionery ...... 693,561,203 66,590 
Delicatessen ..... 168,550,952 9,225 
Fruit and 

vegetable ...... 315,013,468 22,523 
All other ............ 74,978,795 2,943 


Restaurants and 
eating places.. 2,097,170,582 135,674 
Per-capita sales in all food stores 
amounted to $92.12; in restaurants and 
eating-places, to $17.08. 


OUR LARGEST CORPORATIONS 


The following list of the largest in- 
dustrial, public-utility, and transporta- 
tion corporations in the United States, 
on the basis of asset values, has been 
compiled by the Wall Street Journal: 


Company Total Assets 
American Telephone and 

NINE itnesiectthincnnnanic $3,162,926,191 
United States Steel.............. 2,394,544,611 
Standard Oil of New Jer- 

NDEs cctchas hats hia oe hea 1,770,993,803 
General Motors .................. 1,315,813,059 
Cities. SGRViC®. «<2: ccc 1,282,624,854 
Consolidated Gas of New 

WOE ites satagceea as 1,265,260,292 


United States Elec. Power 1,221,536,006 
Standard Gas and Electric 1,204,858,329 
Commonwealth and South- 


EI cue cs thgacte cts ee aaa 1,123,709,648 
Railroad ; 
Southern Pacific .................. $2,277,770,542 
Pennsylvania: 622.22:.26:0-45 2,166,294,831 
New York Central.............. 1,793,555,137 
Canadian Pacific .................. 1,371,969,694 
POI one sssintons spasccaciaie 1,272,674,936 


Union Pac’'fic 1,208,043,121 
Baltimore & Ohio............... 1,182,133,135 


GAINFUL WORKERS IN 
UNITED STATES 


‘ Half the people in the United States 
ten years old and over, or 48,832,589, 
are working at gainful occupations, ac- 
cording to a report released by the 
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Bureau of the Census. Of the whole 
number of gainful workers, 38,053,795, 
or nearly four out of five, were males, 
constituting 76.2 per cent of the male 
population ten years old and over. The 
10,778,794 female gainful workers 
formed 22.1 per cent of the female popu- 
lation ten years old and over, or 17.8 
per cent of the total female population. 

Significantly, the percentage of the 
male population ten years of age and 
over gainfully employed in 1930 (76.2) 
was lower than the percentage in 1920 
(78.2), which in turn was lower than 
the percentage in 1910 or 1900. On the 
other hand, the percentage of the female 
population ten years old and over gain- 
fully employed in 1930 (22.1) was mate- 
rially higher than the percentage in 1920 
(21.1), and decidedly higher than the 
percentage in 1900 (18.8). 


Polishing Up the Firmament.—He was 
a darky on trial for making whisky. 

“What’s your name?” asked the judge. 

“Jushua, suh.” 

“Are you the Joshua that made the 
sun stop?” 

“Nah, suh! I’se de one what made de 
moonshine.”’-—Exchange. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 
Earn $25-$100 daily. Send for large 
illustrated catalogue. Also how to re- 


ceive Home Study Course free. 


REPPERT’S AUCTION SCHOOL 
Box 48, Decatur, Indiana 













HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $5; 


Grimm Alfalfa, $8; White Sweet | 
Clover, $3. All 60-pound bushel. 
| Return seed if not satisfied. Buy 
| before spring. George Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 


STEER HORNS FOR SALE 
Polished and mounted, over six feet spread. 
Rare opportunity to procure such an orna- 
ment. The Texas Longhorn cattle are now 
— Free photo. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, 










on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
from the factory. No middleman’s profit. 
Send for free catalog- maker to consumer. 
BOOTS, ttATS, CHAPS, ETC. 
we FRED MUELLER 


\ DDLE & HARNESS 
427 Sinema Bidg. Denver. See 
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GOVERNMENT RANGE AND 
LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


Below is a summary of range and 
live-stock conditions on October 1 in 
the seventeen western range states, as 
reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 


Arizona.—Ranges ,in excellent condi- 
tion, with large supply of feed and 
water; cattle and sheep doing well. 

California.—Drought practically un- 
broken; feed and water short over entire 
state, compelling movement of stock; 
much supplemental feeding. 

Colorado.—Feed only fair, and short 
on winter ranges; hay and grain crops 
below normal; supplemental feed will be 
needed, and feeding reduced. 

Idaho.—Ranges improved with rain; 
still some shortage of stock water; hay 
and feed crops fair to good; cattle and 
sheep in good condition. 

Kansas (western).— Native pastures 
dry and wheat-pasture prospects poor; 
supplies of rough feed ample for average 
winter; condition of cattle declining. 

Montana.—Late fall and winter ranges 
poor, and feed very short in central and 
eastern sections; hay -and feed grains 
short; stock in fair condition; shipments 
heavy. 

Nebraska (western).—Ranges and pas- 
tures poor; hay and feed generally 
ample; cattle in good condition. 

Nevada,—Rains and snow have bene- 
fited ranges; winter ranges poor, with 
shortage of water, except in south; hay 
and feed grains short; stock in fair 
condition. 

New Mexico.—Range and feed pros- 
pects very good; cattle in good flesh; 
tendency to hold where financial condi- 
tions permit; few feeder lambs con- 
tracted. 

North Dakota (western).— Drought 
relieved by rains; range and pasture 
feed still poor, with short supplies of 
hay and grain; cattle and sheep thin. 

Oklahoma.—Range and pastures poor 
in west and southwest; hay short in 
west; cattle in fair to ’ good condition, 
but will be marketed early. 

Oregon.—Light rains improved feed 
in west; ranges east of Cascades dry; 
hay and stock water short; cattle and 
sheep in fair condition. 

South Dakota (western).—Rainfall not 
sufficient to replenish stock-water sup- 
plies; fall and winter ranges poor; hay 
and feed grains short. 

Texas.—Ranges carrying large crop 
of dry grass, but more rain needed to 
start winter feed; hay and grains plen- 
tiful; cattle“ard sheep im. good flesh; 
ca‘tle market ngs/ slow. ¥ 

Utah NG feed genet ly poor; 
water short we nang hay and 
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grain-feed crops short; cattle and sheep 
in fair condition; more feeder lambs 
than usual. 

Washington— Ranges improved by 
rains, but feed only fair; stock water 
short in places; hay and grain feeds 
plentiful. 

Wyoming. — Winter range prospects 
fair, except in dry areas of northeast 
and southwest; September rains helped 
supply stock water; lambs lighter than 
usual; little local demand for cattle and 
sheep, 


RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Montana 


It is dry here, and has been so all 
summer.—ANDREW SIMONSON, Sidney. 


Nebraska 


Conditions are not any too good in 
this section—cattle and hogs cheap, and 
hay high. Range is in good shape, well 
cured for winter. Range cattle are 
pretty well sold out for this year.— 
JAKE JOHNSON, Cody. 


New Mexico 


Local range conditions are good, and 
cattle are in fine shape. No trading or 
sales. Four and a half cents offered for 
steer calves, November delivery. Hold- 
ing for more.—M. U. FINLEY, Carrizoz. 


Texas 


We had good rains in this section 
about the middle of October, which very 
much improved conditions for wintering. 
While they were a little late, we have 
had two weeks of fine weather, which 
started the grass. I think there will 
be a very small loss, but there may have 
to be some feeding before spring.—J. A. 
MATTHEWS, Albany. 

Wyoming 


The weather is lovely here. The 
alfalfa has not been frozen down yet. 
The country really needs moisture— 
either rain or snow would help a lot.— 
J. ELMER Brock, Kaycee. 


COLORADO CUTS FARM TAXES 


Valuations of farm lands in Colorado, 
both cultivated and grazing, were re- 
duced 20 per cent last month by the 
Board of Equalization. Previously the 
assessed valuation of live stock had been 
lowered 19 per cent by the county asses- 
sors. At the same time, valuations on 
city lots and improvements were cut 
5 per cent. The courts, however, ap- 


pealed to for a ruling on the legality of 
this action, held that, since the reduction 
is based upon 1930 assessments, it con- 
stitutes a new assessment, which is 
beyond the power of the board. This 
ruling is now before the Supreme Court 
of the state. 


TRAILING COLORADO HERD INTO 
KANSAS 


Scenes of the old trail period were 
re-enacted last month when a herd of 
fifteen hundred cattle was started on an 
overland journey by foot from the ranch 
of the Fisher Brothers near Hugo, Colo- 
rado, to a place belonging to the same 
company in the neighborhood of Tribune, 
Kansas—a distance of about two hun- 
dred miles. Hugo, in the early days, 
Was an important point on the trek 
from Texas to Wyoming and Moniana; 
but its old-time glory has long since 
passed away. 


PERMANENT STOCK TRAILS 


Stockmen from South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, and Montana met in Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota, on November 38, at the 
invitation of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, for the purpose of discussing the 
feasibility of establishing permanent 
stock trails from the range to shipping 
points. This problem has long been under 
consideration in the sections named, 
where the lack of definite trails has been 
seriously felt, involving a heavy expense 
in the shipping of live stock. During the 
past summer the situation was aggra- 
vated by the protracted drought, causing 
a shortage of feed and water, and in 
some instances making it impossible to 
bring stock across the range, 


OLD SHEEP FOR UNEMPLOYED 


Ewes past their age of usefulness and 
not worth shipping will be turned over 
to butchers for their pelts in the coun- 
try surrounding Casper, Wyoming, this 
fall, a press report has it. The car- 
casses are then to be placed in cold 
storage, and will be disposed of by relief 
committees in feeding the hungry dur- 
ing the coming winter. 

A similar project is on foot in west- 
ern Colorado. 


Age is Creeping On.—A young woman 
was being cross-examined in court. 

“How old are you?” interposed th« 
judge. 

She hesitated. 

“Don’t hesitate,” said the judge; 
“every second makes it worse.”—Tit-Bits 
(London). 

































































ROUND-UP ene TIE- 


Nearly three-fourths of the meat 
animals of the United States are 
raised west of the Mississippi; about 
70 per cent of the meat consumers 
live east of the great river. Between 
the grasslands and feedlots and the 
housewife’s market basket lie hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands, of miles. 


To shorten this gap is the function 
of Swift & Company. In miles it 
cannot be shortened. The grower 
is entitled to a national market and 
the consumer to country-wide sup- 
ply. In time, in convenience and in 
cost, it can be and is being shortened. 


Fifty-five thousand Swift employes 
everywhere are constantly engaged 
in making the tie-up of the farm and 
ranch with the dining-room. To speed 
their services, Swift & Company has 


a 
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more than forty packing plants in 
producing areas, over 400 branch 
houses and a multitude of car routes 
which reach retailers in thousands of 
cities and towns. 


Purchase, processing, refrigeration, 
transportation, selling, delivery and 
collection are inescapable in any sys- 
tem of national meat marketing. 
Somebody has to do all these things 
and Swift & Company does the job 
economically. Out of every dollar it 
receives from retailers for beef and 
by-products it returns 85 cents, on 
the average, to the cattle raiser. The 
remaining 15 cents covers all expenses 
and leaves a modest profit. 


Swift & Company profits from all 
sources, over a long term of years, 
have averaged less than a half cent 
a pound, 


Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 








VISIT THE 


International Live Stock Exposition 


November 28 to December 5 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 


Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 
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SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 


The World’s Greatest Live-Stock Show 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES 


For information on Shorthorns, write American Shorihorn Breeders’ Association, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago; and on Aberdeen-Angus, write W. H. Tomhave, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
THE INTERNATIONAL WOOL SHOW 
THE BRILLIANT INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 
AND ATTEND BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 4-H CLUB CONGRESS 


ASK RAILROAD AGENT ABOUT REDUCED FARES 


A Season of Education, Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago 














